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_ Gossamer Strength 


IN MARCH 1941, a chemist working in a Lancashire 
laboratory touched a mass of molten plastic with a 
glass rod. As he drew the rod away, the effect he had 
hoped for occurred. A shining, gossamer filament was 
formed, which hardened in the cool air. This filament 
—now known as “Terylene’—will soon be of the utmost 
value to Britain, for with it can be made new and 
wonderful fabrics of every kind; suitings, dress materials, 
and underwear that are at once strong, light and easy 
to wash, yet warm and soft. ‘“Terylene’ is also being 
developed for heavy industrial fabrics and ropes, 
offering outstanding advantages in efficiency and 
economy. The immense task of developing “Terylene’ 
from a chemist’s experiment to a fully-fledged fibre in 
full-scale production has been undertaken by I.C.I. 
Already the work of evaluation and development has 


cost £4,000,000 while more than £10,000,000 is being 





spent on the first full-scale manufacturing plant now 
being built at I.C.I.’s Wilton works in North Yorkshire. 
This plant is planned to be completed before the end 
of 1954 and to come into production at the beginning 
of 1955, but during 1953, I.C.I. decided—such was its 
faith in the future of ‘Terylene’—to double the size 
of this plant and to establish a new Fibres Headquarters 
making the total investment in ‘“Terylene’ nearly 
£20,000,000. 

Today, the ‘Terylene’ that reaches the shops is being 
manufactured by a large pilot plant at Fleetwood, on 
the Lancashire coast. Already the new fibre has proved 
its worth, and ‘Terylene’ shirts, socks, underwear, dress 
materials and sewing thread are soon sold out to an 
eager public whenever they appear. When ‘Terylene’ 
is in large scale production in 1955 it will give a great 
opportunity to the British textile industry. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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DISUNITED INACTION ? 


HAT is the exact purpose of the complaints in the 

British Press that Mr. Dulles is seeking, too deter- 

minedly and too urgently, united action among the 

Western Powers in the question of Indo-China ? 
What do they want, the Washington Correspondent of T/x 
Times and the rest of them ? Disunited inaction? What has 
happened is that the American Secretary of State Las suddenly 
decided to make a trip to Europe for talks with the British and 
French Governments in anticipation of the Geneva conference 
This action, which may have been rash and clumsy, is being 
treated as if it were warlike and wicked. The major fact is 
that Mr. Dulles, for all his faults, which have been criticised 
ad nauseam, is making a reasonable proposal, and pursuing 
a practice which is well established among the Western Powers 
This fact has been swamped in a flood of complaints that he 
lacks the minor virtue of tact. 

Possibly common sense will prevail before the Geneva con- 
ference takes place. It is perfectly reasonable that the Western 
Powers should get together before the meeting. .It is perfectly 
reasonable that the Chinese should be warned that they cannot 
go much further in their support for the Viet Minh without 
having to take the consequences of armed aggression, against 
which they have been repeatedly warned. And it is absolutely 
necessary that the European Press in general should recognise 
that the difference between right and wrong is of more import- 
ance than differences of diplomatic method. Fortunately in 
this matter Governments seem to be in advance of the Press. 

Yet the injunctions to “ wait for Geneva ” continue to appear. 
But there is no special virtue in this parrot cry. It may as 
well be recognised now that mere waiting on the part of the 
Western Powers—which could mean mere passive acceptance 
of lack of co-ordination in their Far Eastern policies—will not 
be imitated by the Russian and Chinese Communist Govern- 
ments. They will continue to concert their policies. They will 
not cease to aid and abet the Viet Minh rebels. They are most 
unlikely to be shamed into a policy of co-operation with the 
West. The “ wait for Geneva” argument does not amount to 
much more than a plea for organised wishful thinking. 
There has always been some danger that the Western Powers 


would go to Geneva with curiosity rather than a sense of 
purpose uppermost in their minds. Now it looks as if this 
diplomatic inanity is to be regarded as a virtue. 

It is the facts that matter. The first central fact is that there 
is an armed insurrection in Indo-China, organised by local 
Communists, assisted by Chinese and armed to a great extent 
by Russia. The second fact is that there is a strong independ- 
ence movement among the peoples of Indo-China. Both of 
these facts need to be remembered, and particularly by those 
who claim to be anti-American for the sake of the Viet Minh. 
Since the United States Government is interested in the pre- 
vention of the spread of aggressive Communism in South-East 
Asia and, by origin and long tradition, also interested in 
independence for colonial peoples, there is no reason to antici- 
pate any incurable disagreement between Mr. Dulles 
and his Western colleagues. Their first purpose is plain. 
Obviously the attempt must be made at Geneva to stop the 
war. Viet Minh, French, Chinese, Russians, all must stop— 
not just Americans, who have hardly started, who hate war, 
who always want to “ bring the boys home,” and who have 
always helped, not hindered, peoples struggling for indepen- 
dence from colonial rule. 


The Case of Dr. Oppenheimer 


A “leak” by newspaper columnists is obviously not the 
best first source of the news that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
has been suspended from the United States advisory com- 
mittee on atomic energy. But now that the news is confirmed 
that this distinguished scientist, the man who had charge of 
the production of the first atomic bomb, is to be investigated 
as a “security risk,” it is certainly not too early to issue a 
warning against the mischief-makers who will rush in to do 
their worst in what promises to be a cause célébre of the first 
order. It is easy, of course, to discount in advance the new 
burst of activity of Senator McCarthy, who has been barely 
able to restrain himself from pronouncing in advance the guilt 
of a man whom it may not even be necessary to try. It will 
be less easy for British people to accept with calm any new 
surge of anti-Communist fervour throughout the United States 
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or any new outcry among our own jaundiced observers of the 
American scene, who will use the expression “ witch-hunt” 
freely and be as anxious to pronounce Dr. Oppenheimer 
innocent as the McCarthyites to pronounce him guilty. It 
will be essential to avoid any kind of pre-judgement. All that 
is clear is that Dr. Oppenheimer is a distinguished scientist 
who formerly dabbled in left-wing politics. That is not a 
crime. But it would be crime if the investigation which will 
now take place were to be magnified into a new cause of 
division either among the people of the United States or 
between the United States and her allies. 


Dr. Malan Picks a Fight 


If Dr. Malan had wished simply to reopen negotiations for 
the transfer of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland to 
the Union of South Africa, he had only to approach London 
directly. He was not obliged to raise the matter as provoca- 
tively as possible in the House of Assembly. His excuse was 
that since the British Government must consuit the British 
Parliament in the matter, so must he consult the South African 
Parliament. But this is virtually meaningless. As the leader 
of the Opposition pointed out on Monday, the South African 
Parliament is unanimous in the view that the territories should 
eventually be transferred. The question is rather one of method 
and timing, and Mr. Strauss spoke the sober truth when he 
said that Dr. Malan’s tactics would rouse the bitierest criticism 
of South Africa overseas and jeopardise the success of the 
negotiations. Not that this worries Dr. Malan, whose quarrel- 
some speech on Monday was the deliberate culmination of a 
long campaign of provocation. He knows -that the British 
Government could not possibly agree to the transfer of the 
territories without the consent of Parliament and without taking 
into account the feelings of the inhabitants of the territories. 
He assesses fairly enough the’ attitude both of London and of 
the natives of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland 
towards his regime. And so he decides to pick an open quarrel 
at a time when Britain is preoccupied elsewhere, and, by 
rousing anti-British sentiment in the Union, to strengthen his 
hand against London. But, even if it wanted to, it would be 

jlitically impossible for the British Government to yield an 
inch to Dr. Malan in this matter. While the Union Govern- 
ment’s native policy remains as it is, these three territories 
cannot be transferred without injury to the interests of their 
inhabitants. When Dr. Malan protests that the British Govern- 
ment pushed through Central African Federation against the 
wishes of the Africans, there is one short answer-—Sir Godfrey 
Huggins is not Dr. Malan. The result of his latest move can 
only be stalemate and a widening of the rift between Britain 
and South Africa. Mr. Strauss and his colleagues of the Oppo- 
sition should now be asking themselves whether it is not pre- 
cisely this that Dr. Malan is working for. 


Breakdown in Kenya 


Last week things seemed for once to be going well in Kenya. 
The constitutional changes had, however reluctantly, been 
accepted; a responsible African had been found to join the 
three Europeans and two Asians in the Council of Ministers; 
and it looked as though the surrender negotiations with the 
leaders of Mau Mau were about to come to a spectacular 
conclusion. So they did, but to the wrong one. There has so 
far been no official explanation of the events which led to the 
breakdown of the negotiations, but what is said to have 
happened is this: a force of about 1,600 terrorists were coming 
in with their leaders to surrender when they suddenly became 
involved in a fight with security forces. ‘Lhey disappeared back 
into the forest and arrested their own negotiators as traitors 
who had tried to decoy them into a trap. Wherever the 


responsibility for it lies, the result of this incident, according 
to the Kenya Government, is that “there is little doubt that 
the majority of terrorists are now convinced that the whole 
surrender project was a Gcvernment trap designed to bring 
them together so that they could be slaughtered.” So now the 
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fight is on again, and if the terrorists ‘cannot be convinced that 
the Government had laid no such trap it will be more bitter 


than ever. Was there a certain note of satisfaction in the des. - 


cription by the European Electors’ Union of the breakdowg 
as “ the ignominious but not unexpected end of a questionable 
gamble” ? There would have been nothing questionable about 
it if those sixteen hundred ‘terrorists had surrendered without 
incident. There must be a full explanation of this unfortunate 
affair. Meanwhile there is nothing for it but to return to the 
vifensive with an even greater determination to bring the shoot. 
ing war to a speedy end. 


The Empire Builders 


Britons who are prepared to spend their lives in the hot and 
thankless task of helping underdeveloped countries are still 
needed and are hard to come by. They are needed not only in 
British colonies, but in all those parts of the world (far more of 
them than the Bevanites, or even the Foreign Office, will 
admit) where British advice is still valued. In Iraq, for instance, 
where Lord Salter has just gone, by invitation, on an advisory 
mission. Yet the British Government, which finds it difficult 
enough to nourish its diminishing influence abroad, seems to 
regard these people as dispensable eccentrics. It suits it very 
well if British administrators and technicians are prepared 
to accept financially and physically precarious posts in distant 
places. But it will not even wave a flag to encourage them 
to do so. The most flagrant example of this sort of Imperial 
ie men foutisme is the case of the Sudan Service. Since the 
beginning of the year, the 1,500 British officials have become the 
employees of the newly elected Government of the Sudan. 
Their compensation on retirement is, according to Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, a matter for the Sudanese. The Sudanese have under- 
taken to pay compensation, but if, and only if, the British 
leave when the Sudan Government chooses to discharge them. 
In the meantime, there they stay, getting no younger, subject 
to extraordinary indignities, while the whole administrative 
machine grinds to a halt under Mr. Azhari’s anti-British 
Ministers. Not only has the British Government failed to 
secure their financial position but it is not, apparently, making 
any attempt to guarantee them alternative employment. In 
Egypt and in India, under similar circumstances, compensation 
was available at once, and to everybody. Empires, are admit- 
tedly, falling down; but this is not a particularly good reason 
for (in this case) the Foreign Office to condemn Empire builders 
to the dole. 


The Road to Abadan 


It has taken some months for General Zahedi’s regime to put 
itself into a position to brave the extreme nationalists in Persia 
and open negotiations on the Persian oil industry. It has 
taken some months more for the international oil companies 
to agree among themselves about the roles they are prepared 
to play in rehabilitating Abadan. The position has now been 
clarified: subject to a satisfactory agreement, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company will recognise the nationalisation of its assets in 
Abadan by the Persian Government. The Persians, subject 
to a similar qualification, are prepared to recognise that the 
marketing of Abadan production must be done by non-Persian 
companies. The companies themselves have now agreed on 
the share which each of them will have in these marketing 
operations (Anglo-[ranian will keep 40 per cent., each of the 
five big American companies will have 8 per cent., Royal 
Dutch Shell will have 14 per cent., and French Petroleum 6 
per cent.). The companies have also agreed what they will pay 
for this entrée to Anglo-Iranian’s market; this may involve 
allowing Anglo-Iranian into American markets elsewhere. 
But it was the dictates of duty rather than commerce that 
prompted these arrangements. The capacity of Abadan is 
25 million tons a year. In 1950, the last full year of its 
operation, world production of oil was 525 million tons. In 
1954, without Abadan, world production will be approximately 
660 million tons. If the production of Abadan is to be 
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absorbed by world markets, the rate of expansion in other 
parts of the Middle East will have to be slowed down, unless the 
rice of oil is to be allowed to fall. For this doubtful privilege 
the United States Government has persuaded the American 
companies to grant a substantial concession. Negotiations have 
now begun between the consortium thus formed, and the 
Persians. The main obstacle will arise over the management of 
production in Persia. The consortium will have to provide the 
money to start the refinery again, and it will have to finance all 
the marketing. It will, therefore, require some guarantee, in the 
presence of its own technicians in key places, that the Persian 
producing company carries out any agreement. Another 
difficulty will be the question of compensation to be paid by 
the Persians to Anglo-Iranian; they have agreed to the principle 
but, by no means, to the details. General Zahedi is in control 
of the threats to his regime. But whether he can sell an 
agreement, acceptable to the British and Americans, to the 
Persian populace and politicians will depend largely on the 
Shah. And the present Shah’s attitude to his Prime Ministers 
is a notoriously fickle element in the Persian climate. 


Is Your C.D. Committee Really Necessary ? 


If the Coventry City Council’s melodramatic announcement 
that it is ‘a waste of public time and money to carry on with 
the civil defence committee ” made the Home Secretary think 
again about the Government’s policy on civil defence, it was 
just worth while. Certainly the wording of the resolution was 
unfortunate. Did the city fathers really imagine that their pro- 
test would “ strengthen the hands of international statesmen in 
their efforts to outlaw the bomb”? . If so, it would be inter- 
esting to know just how they think the bomb can be “ out- 
lawed.” But if there was some woolly emotionalism in the 
form of the resolution there was some sound sense buried in 
the content. There is a widespread belief (reflected recently 
in the Blue Book which seemed to irritate the Home Secretary 
considerably) that the Government’s civil defence arrangements 
are thoroughly inadequate and not far short indeed of a “ waste 
of public time and money.” It is neither defeatist nor alarmist 
to take the existence of atomic and hydrogen weapons into 
account and to suppose that they would be used in the event 
of war. It is not outrageous to come to the conclusion that 
local civil defence organisations trained and equipped to operate 
under “ conventional” high-explosive and incendiary attack 
(and it is still on this that the main emphasis of the Govern- 
ment’s policy is placed) may have learned their lessons for 
nothing If the Government were taking the question 
seriously it would be ensuring that there was adequate shelter 
accommodation in the great centres of population, and 
developing the organisation of mobile columns which could 
go at once to the rescue of bombed cities. 


Dunkeld Preserved 


Two hundred and fifty years ago Queen Anne granted a 
charter which raised the ancient town of Dunkeld in Perthshire 
to the dignity of a royal burgh. But for lack of funds Dunkeld 
has never been able to assume that status. It is also because 
of the lack of public money that the town has suffered a marked 
physical deterioration. Not long ago it looked as though many 
of its fine old buildings would soon disappear altogether. But 
on the 250th anniversary of Queen Anne’s charter the National 
Trust for Scotland has taken over two groups of houses in 
Cathedral Street and the Cross.- These were built early in the 
eighteenth century (on the site of buildings destroyed by the 
Highland army in 1689, three weeks after the Battle of Killie- 
crankie) and form an important link between the vernacular 
style and the later more formal manner. Now, thanks to the 
National Trust for Scotland, they will be preserved from des- 
truction, and so the distinctive character of the town will be 
Maintained. But if this is to be done with certainty the public 
will have to support the Trust to the tune of £5,000. It is 
not much to ensure the success of the Trust in its most 
ambitious project so far in the field of Scottish architecture. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Easter recess offers Parliament a necessary break 

for reflection and re-invigoration. It has been a long 

period of the session since Christmas (Easter having 
fallen late this year) and the most trying stretch remains—weary 
days and nights on the Finance Bill and Television Bill as 
the summer approaches and Hyde Park seems a more attrac- 
tive platform for politicians than the chamber of the House, 
Political reflections this Easter must be particularly sombre, 
Those members who find it hard to work and live adequately 
on their Parliamentary salaries of £1,000 a year will be dis- 
tressed by the Government’s cold attitude to the unanimous 
recommendation of the Select Committee that members should 
be paid half as much again. (One hears that unanswerable gibe 
of the election meeting: “ Nobody’s forcing you to stand for 
Parliament.”) And on the political plane too the outlook is 
obscure. The House of Commons has peered at various points 
in the landscape but has had to adjourn before it could identify 
all the tracks forward. It was tantalising to the Opposition 
(and perhaps to some Government supporters as well) to know 
that Mr. Dulles was talking away in London and to be denied 
on Monday an account of what had been done. It was equally 
trying to have to wait a day or two for the revelation of the 
famous British inducement to other countries to bring the 
European Defence Community to life. Nor has there been 
much consolation to be found in the Commonwealth. On 
Monday Dr. Malan condemned British control of Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland as an intolerable encroachmeng 
on South Africa’s natural rights and self-respect. 


* * ” 


Curiosity was satisfied to some extent on Tuesday when Sir 
Winston stated baldly that there could be no question of the 
Government agreeing at the present time to the transfer of 
the South African Protectorates to the Union Government 
That pleased the whole House and certainly the whole 
Opposition. But his reference to the old pledge that the 
people of the territories must be “ consulted ” before transfer 
could take place infuriated Miss Jennie Lee who demanded 
a pledge that their “ consent ” would first have to be obtained, 
Sir Winston stuck to the old word. The Bevanites were even 
more enraged by Mr. Eden’s statement on the result of his 
talks with Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Bevan showed the House how 
he thought that Mr. Attlee should have treated it. This led 
Mr. Stanley Evans, in his blunt way, to say that he and the 
bulk of the party preferred Mr. Attlee’s moderation. 


- * * 
One thing at least was made clear this week. The economie 


strength of the country on which so many policies depend 
needs the most careful watching. Mr. Butler made a brave 


show in winding up the budget debate on Monday. (The 
budget resolutions were put separately on Wednesday.) He 


sounded surprisingly fresh and displayed all his remarkable 
ingenuity, which would have been beyond the reach of a tired 
mind, in hinting at fundamental policy decisions without come 
mitting himself precisely. Thus he managed to suggest that 
the old age pensioners need not lose hope (though obviously 
nothing will be done before the quinquennial review of 
national insurance is completed); that the equal pay party 
should not assume that his promised talks with civil servants 
will lead nowhere (without saying where they might lead); and 
that we could not afford a penny more on defence (but what 
must Mr. Dulles think about that?). Yet the rate of national 
expenditure must be cut, and “ we are all in it.” Mr. Robens, 
a former Minister of Labour, who has recently spent several 
weeks in the United States, wound up the budget debate for 
the Opposition with an instructive contrast between the rate 
of capital investment in industry in America and here at home, 
He found the British rate “ scandalous.” 

J. F. B. 
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THE EASTER FAITH 


God and man at one—may seem this year in startling 

‘ontrast to the news of the latest destructive inventions. 
In fact, the hydrogen bomb raises no new problems whatsoever 
in the religious and moral sphere. As this is a sedative fact, 
it is worth underlining in the prevalent mood of over- 
excitement. The new weapons have alarmed imaginations and 
Stirred fears, but they have introduced no new moral issues, 
they have merely enlarged the physical consequences of moral 
failure. When Tilly sacked Magdeburg in 1631, in the course 
of a war of religion, he let his soldiery inflict as individuals, 
and slowly, the pains that modern scientific war subjects a 
city to suddenly and almost impersonally. 

It is best to be frank and admit that the excitement about the 
hydrogen bomb is often far more materialistic in character 
than moral. A bomb that kills fifty women and children is 
not a more moral weapon than another that kills five thousand; 
it is merely less alarming. This is not to say that Christians 
this Easter, or at any other time, are contemptuous of the 
material foundations of life. Small wars involve moral choices 
no less serious than great ones, but a war that threatens the 
collapse of civilisation, as one waged with hydrogen bombs 
certainly would, is a grave matter to contemplate. It is not 
enough to say that civilisations have collapsed before and that 
we owe the existence of our own to the disappearance first 
of Rome and then of the Middle Ages. It is not even enough 
to remember that civilisations can crumble from within, as well 
as in a blaze of violence, and that we may be even now in 
worse danger from spiritual disintegration than from hydrogen 
bombs which we have no certain proof will ever be used in 
war. The concern of ordinary men and women is that the 
menace of a violent end should be removed from their homes 
and families and it is for this reason they may turn to the 
faith of Easter for a grain of hope. 

The religion of Christianity, which is the inspiration of 
what we call the modern world, the eastern as well as the 
western part of it, is not one that glories in the collapse 
of material cities. There is nothing in this religion that looks 
dispassionately on a mother losing her son or on a young 
man losing his girl. For the Christian religion, this world is 
a stage on the way to the heavenly city, and it does not part 
company with ordinary men in wishing that way to be free 
of physical disasters. This thought forces the Christian to 
consider afresh each Easter what he means by the redemption 
of the world, what he considers was purchased by the sacrifice 
of God’s Son upon the Cross. One matter at least is clear. 
Man and his world were worth redeeming. The doctrine of 
Easter is one of optimism. It is a reasonable supposition 
that so long as the life of man in the world may serve God’s 
purposes, man himself may not be permitted to throw that 
life away. But nothing in Christianity, or in the experience 
of history, suggests that men may escape calamity by trusting 
to God without making efforts of their own. One reason 
for a modest hopefulness is that in the matter of abolishing 
war great efforts have indeed been made. The commonplace 
that man’s scientific ingenuity has outstripped his moral 
development is totally unsupported by the facts. 

Moral concern has kept pace with the growing fearfulness 
of weapons. It is true that the instruments for limiting war 
devised in the last fifty years have proved one after the other 
unsatisfactory. It is true that the years which gave birth to 
the Hague Conventions, the former League and now the United 
Nations were marked by two wars of unsurpassed size and 
ferocity. But the movement towards ao ordered international 


T= Easter message—of a world redeemed from sin and 


system is in itself as remarkable as the catastrophes which 
gave rise to it. There is no reason, save in the cynicism of 
a few, for supposing that the present scientific experiments 
may not in time strengthen the tendency towards establishing 
the rule of law in international affairs. The wilder suggestions 
of the last few weeks may be discounted. A world counej 
of scientists, for example, would run into the same difficulties 
as the diplomatists, for they could not represent laboratories 
but only nations, and that would confront them with politica] 
difficulties which they would be entirely unfitted to resolve, 
The tried means of international relationships are all that at 
present lies usefully to hand. They have proved ineffective 
in the past, but as the experiments continue they will be 
backed by a popular realisation, stronger than ever before, 
that major war is a disaster the world cannot afford. Thag 
realisation is widespread and it would be to attribute a lack 
of any rational powers to the Russian leaders to assume they 
do not share it. 

It will not, however, be a certain deterrent. If Christians 
have learnt any wisdom sub specie aeternitatis, it is that the 
world cannot be made safe. It is childishness to think that 
security could be purchased by ceasing to experiment with 
hydrogen bombs. They are merely the current alarm; if they 
were not about there would be another cause. Fifteen Easters 
ago the Nazi peril overhung us all, and now Russia takes its 
place, and if it were not Russia it might be a rearmed Germany, 
or an aggressive China. History allows few moments of 
relaxation. Never for long has life in the world seemed secure 
with all the choices easy. 

It is for the Christian anyhow no more than a testing ground. 
The tomb was not burst open to make civilisation safe, but 
that individual sinners might be assured of reconciliation with 
God. Christianity has never promised more. It is a religion 
which in its purest form has concerned itself less with the 
earthly than with the heavenly city. But because the way to 
the Kingdom of God is opened by just dealing here below, 
the Christian is not indifferent to the various challenges with 
which history confronts mankind. Modern weapons are one 
only of a succession of challenges. If the ancient Assyrians 
extinguished themselves by their own bellicosity, if the Greek 
achievement was overthrown by petty civic wars, there is 
no reason why, with so many lessons before him, man in 
his wisdom may not this time make another and a better 
choice and not use against himself the new powers he has 
discovered. It is, however, the Christian belief, and the claim 
of Easter, that man is not able to stand alone. 

Some of the greatest poetry in the language is devoted to 
the theme of the dangers that overtake men when they forget 
God, and of how escape is possible only by their repentance. 
It may be that many this Easter will feel that that message 
has a particular application to the present. Certainly the 
packed meetings that Billy Graham has been holding suggest 
a readiness on the part of many ordinary people to hear 
afresh the claims of Christianity. It is never easy to detect 
the signs of religious revival, which are hidden in the hearts 
of men, but if outward semblances are anything at all to go 
by, much could be read into the scenes at Harringay. Nor 
should it be supposed that Christianity may be entirely 
irrelevant to the conflict between East and West. Behind 
Communism, and still far from extinct, lies the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church with which, in better days, the Church of England 
had close ties of sympathy. It is now totally without a voice 
of its own, and it has always tended to be the docile handmaid 
of the Russian State. Easy hopes should not be allowed to 
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rise because the Christian religion has kept many adherents 
in Russia in spite of persecution. It is, however, a fact worth 
remembering, for the surprises and changes of history are 
endless. 

The fears of war’s consequences have now a new intensity 
which they will not lose. If the dangers now facing the world 
bring home to men the old awareness, obscured by the last 


N a letter, to which The Times gave prominence on 

Tuesday, advocating the admission of China to the 

United Nations as the only alternative to an ultimately 
inevitable war, Mr. Norman Bower wrote: “It is a well- 
established principle of psychology and human conduct 
that a person who is capable of, and perhaps inclined 
towards, villainy will often behave as you show you expect 
him to behave. If you show that you respect him and expect 
him to behave like a gentleman, his conduct will sometimes 
undergo a remarkable transformation for the better in response 
to such an attitude.” It may be a well-established principle 
of psychology that individuals—sometimes—respond to 
treatment on these lines; it is surely a well-established principle 
of statesmanship that nations never do, and that it would be 
particularly inadvisable to apply it to a totalitarian, Asian 
revolutionary government. It didn’t work with Hitler, with 
Mussolini, with the Japanese or with Stalin; and to attempt 
to solve the world’s problems by (as it were) making the school 
bully a prefect would be to court disillusionment, even if there 
was only one school bully. It’s no good putting people on 
their honour if they don’t know what honour is, or setting 
them what you think is a good example if they are capable 
of interpreting your conduct only in terms of weakness or 
expediency. In the interest of the latter, China will no doubt 
be admitted to UNO in time, but if we shaped our policy 
towards her or any other power in the light of Mr. Bower’s 
recommendations, people would soon begin to take us for even 
bigger fools than we are. They wouldn't be far wrong, either 


Boiling Blood 

When one Government officially draws the attention of 
another Government to a serious situation for which it holds 
the second Government responsible, “serious situation” is 
generally a euphemism for something which, in any language 
save that of international diplomacy, would be described in 
much more horrific and emotional terms. So it makes a nice 
change to read the note addressed by the Government of India 
to the Government of France about affairs at Pondicherry. 
Typical of the excesses alleged to have been committed by the 
Imperialists in this Lilliputian colony is the following: “ On 
April 2, a French Indian lady called on the wife of the Consul- 
General, and when they were both leaving in a car a French 
police officer rushed in front of the car and asked for the name, 
address and purpose of visit of the French Indian lady. The 
police also demanded to know why she was visiting the Con- 
sulate if she did not need a visa or other consular services.” 
This action on the part of the police officer—if he took it—was 
no doubt improper and regrettable; and it is true that the Indian 
Note alleges that on the same day a consular official was man- 
handled by rowdies. But to maintain, in the Asia of today, 
that such incidents constitute a serious situation seems to argue 
an uncertain sense of proportion in one of its leading Powers. 


Preview 

The Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Leytonstone, is reported to be 
using instructional films which show the principal performers 
at weddings and baptisms what will be expected of them 
When the ceremonies are performed. He says that they save 
no end of time and embarrassment, and I expect he is right. 
An alternative would be to issue short training manuals illus- 
trated by diagrams (“ Fig. 4. The Best Man. The dotted line 
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century’s too easy illusions, of the precariousness of their 
condition, science may at last have served the cause of true 
religion. Men, it is the Christian’s faith, are not set to grapple 
with their problems unaided and alone. If they are now 
bewildered and afraid before their own handiwork the words 
of the first Easter still resound for them to hear: “ Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


A—B indicates the course followed by the ring while in transit 
to the bridegroom. Note that the thumb of the disengaged 
hand is in line with the seam of the trousers”) and funny 
pictures showing how not to do it. (“ This mother thought it 
was a good idea to bring baby along in a shopping bag; see 
how awkward this had made things for the vicar! One of the 
godfathers is wearing a cloth cap; baby’s daddy should have 
reminded him tactfully that it is not genteel to do this in a 
place of worship.”) But probably people would not have 
bothered to read literature of this kind. Films obviously do 
the job much better, and I expect in another generation or two 
it will be difficult to imagine how we ever did without them. 


Figarina ? 

There is almost certain to be trouble ahead for a craft or 
profession when, in the journal devoted to its interests, the 
“ Situations Vacant” outnumber very heavily the “ Situations 
Wanted.” This is what is happening in the urbane and 
indispensable world of barbering. Whether the abstruse sense 
of vocation which sets a youth on fire to cut the hair of his 
fellow-men is withering away, or whether there is now more 
money to be made in other and easier ways, the fact remains 
that apprentices are not entering the profession and that gaps 
in its ranks—sometimes caused by its leaders deserting the 
gentlemen for the ladies—are not being filled. Although it 
is true that the population of these islands is growing steadily 
older, and therefore presumably less hirsute, a grave situation 
seems bound to arise before long. I suppose it will be saved, 
in the end, by the emergence of female barbers. But the ladies, 
who have been desperately keen to compete in practically every 
other sphere of masculine activity, have shown so marked an 
indifference to this one that one cannot help wondering whether 
they are not inhibited by some congenital handicap from 
cutting men’s hair in anything like the proper way. If this is 
so, baldness may lose its sorrows before the century is much 
older. 


Little White Father 

Expounding to the House of Assembly his project for the 
incorporation of Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland in 
South Africa, Dr. Malan is reported to have said: “ The 
transfer will be in the interests of the natives themselves.” 
Coming from almost anybody else, the statement would have 
sounded like a rather perfunctory form of humbug. The 
awful thing about Dr. Malan is that he firmly believes it to 
be true. 


Hope Springs Eternal 

In Berlin eighteen German teams have entered for a cricket 
championship; seven Scottish miners have accepted an invita- 
tion to spend three weeks in the Chinese coal-fields; the 
Soviet Military Attaché has been allowed to watch a cloth- 
model exercise at the School of Infantry in Wiltshire; and the 
Russian Government wants to join UNESCO. When one 
recalls that this week has also seen the settlement of the bitter 
controversy about the use of sponge rubber bats by certain 
players in the World Table Tennis Championship, one cannot 
but conclude (if one is that sort of person) that things are 
looking up all round. 


STRIX 
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Geneva and World Power 
By JULES MENKEN 


HE West will need caution and restraint at Geneva, as 

well as resoluteness and strength. The issues at stake 

are far larger than a Korean settlement or an arrange- 
ment in Indo-China, which are the immediate items on the 
agenda. They are much more important than further recogni- 
tion of the Peking regime, its admission to the United Nations, 
or increased trade with Communist China, which are bound to 
be discussed, behind the scenes if not at the conference table 
itself. With deadlock in Europe acknowledged and unmistak- 
able as the outcome of the four-power conference in Berlin, 
the focus of Communist effort has shifted to Asia, in the hope 
that further success there will tip the whole Asian balance of 
power to the Communist side, and swing the world balance of 
power irrevocably against the West. The general public as yet 
has little inkling of these grave perils. As the high-level con- 
ferences in Washington from the end of March onward indi- 
cate, even informed and responsible circles in the West have 
only begun to realise in practical terms the full magnitude of 
the threat still largely implicit and unfolding. 

\ resolution adopted at Berlin on February 18th provides 
the diplomatic basis for the Geneva conference. Although 
attendance of both Peking and the North Korean puppet 
government is envisaged, the Berlin resolution expressly stipu- 
lates that neither their invitation nor the conference itself 
“ shall be deemed to imply diplomatic recognition in any case 
where it has not already been accorded.” Barring miracles, it 
is already abundantly clear that the Korean problem will not be 
solved at Geneva. Without Soviet and Chinese support the 
North Korean regime is manifestly not viable. Before the Com- 
munist aggression in June, 1950, about 9 million people lived 
in North Korea and about 21 million in South Korea. The 24 
million North Korean refugees who (in Lenin’s apt phrase) 
“voted with their feet ” by fleeing to the south at one time or 
another during hostilities testify to popular detestation of Com- 
munist rule. But North Korea is far too important to Com- 
munist strategy for Moscow or Peking to give it up. The great 
Japanese-built hydro-electric station at Suiho on the Yalu 
supplics a large portion of the power essential to the Chinese 
heavy industry and armaments base in Manchuria. North 
Korean mines supply tungsten much wanted by, if perhaps 
not essential to, the Soviet armaments industry. Even more 
important, North Korea is indispensable as a base for the Com- 
munist conquest of all Korea. Before June, 1950, Moscow 
pursued this aim tenaciously by all means short of war; reports 
by Swiss and Swedish members of the United Nations Super- 
visory Commission that the Communists are now pouring air- 
craft, munitions, and other warlike supplies into North Korea 
in defiance of their armistice undertakings show that Moscow 
has not abandoned its goal today. Once again, the reason is 
only too clear. Korea as a whole is all but indispensable for 
a Communist conquest of Japan—another aim which Moscow 
and Peking have assuredly not abandoned. Quite apart from 
the contrary but no less resolute will of the South Koreans to 
achieve their own unification of the peninsula, it is unthinkable 
that either Washington or London, after all the blood and sacri- 
fice poured out to defend them, could allow such strategically 
vital prizes to fall to world Communism. 

The problem of Indo-China is much more complex. The 
immediate situation turns on the battle which has been raging 
at Dien Bien Phu since the major Viet Minh attack there began 
on March 13th. Under the leadership of Colonel de Castries, 
one of the great soldiers of this generation, heavily out- 
numbered French, French Union, and Vietnamese forces have 
been fighting with a valour, skill, and tenacity which will make 
the name of this remote valley glorious not only in the resplen- 
dent French military tradition but also in the wider history of 
war. In the larger framework of the struggle in Indo-China 
as a whole, Dien Bien Phu shows that the Viet Minh cannot 
defeat the French and French Union forces in frontal attack 
without losses which the Communists cannot sustain over a 
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long period. Unfortunately, it also shows that Chinese aid to 
the Viet Minh in the form of arms, transport, road-building, 
training, and military, political, and technical advice is far larger 
than had previously been realised. Even Dien Bien Phu, a 
battle engaging (with immediate reserves) upwards of 60,000 
Communist troops, has not compelled the Viet Minh to remain 
inactive elsewhere; while their concurrent guerrilla attacks jn 
the Red River delta—especially on the vital road and railway 
by which American supplies arriving at the port of Haiphong 
travel to Hanoi—testify to the strategic skill and experience 
now directing Viet Minh operations. 

In terms of physical geography, the Viet Minh hold firmly 
much of North Vietnam, occupy parts of Central Vietnam, and 
have a weaker grip on a few areas of South Vietnam. They 
also occupy northern Laos, and retain a few isolated areas in 
Cambodia. But in Indo-China physical geography is mislead- 
ing; and in terms of strategic geography the Viet Minh position 
is far weaker. Of the total population of Indo-China, perhaps 
two-fifths are under Communist rule or control; but the areas 
in which they live are food-deficit areas; the vital rice-growing 
deltas of the Red River in the north and the Mekong in the 
south are firmly in French Union hands; and so long as the 
will to resist continues and troops and supplies in sufficient 
quantities flow in from overseas, the Viet Minh, with forces 
estimated at something over 300,000, cannot defeat the French 
Union forces of more than 500,000 (of whom about 300,000 
will be Vietnamese troops by the end of this year) or win a 
victory in the field. 

The crucial question is thus whether the will to resist will 
continue. The Vietnamese will depends first and foremost on 
independence. Qualified independence within the French Union 
is not enough; complete independence, and nothing less, is 
essential. But complete independence is just what the French 
at present will not give; and on this very point negotiations 
with Prince Buu Loc, the Vietnamese premier, reached dead- 
lock last month. Since complete independence for Vietnam 
would create a precedent for other parts of the French Union 
—North Africa in particular—the French attitude is under- 


standable, even though it cannot be sustained in the long run. - 


The French will to resist is harder to assess. In many circles 
weariness and disgust with the war in Indo-China are extreme, 
and there is readiness to make peace with the Viet Minh on 
any—or almost any—terms. A victory at Dien Bien Phu would 
tap French pride and rally waverers; but at Geneva the French 
representatives will certainly hope and work for a settlement, 
if any tolerable—or even plausible—settlement can be arranged. 

The trouble is that no settlement is possible which accords 
with the vital interests of the West. Neither physical nor 
strategic geography makes it feasible to divide Indo-China as 
Korea is divided. Any attempt to do so would destroy Viet- 
namese morale and hasten a Communist victory. The loss of 
Indo-China would threaten the rest of South-East Asia and 
bring Communism to the door of Australia. Loss of the rice 
of Indo-China, Burma, and Siam would expose the food-deficit 
countries of free Asia from India to Japan to severe Communist 
pressure and blackmail. The loss of South-East Asia would 
rob the West of vital strategic materials, rubber, tin, and 
tungsten among them. With the rich resources of South-East 
Asia at its command, Communist China could push indus- 
trialisation swiftly ahead and speed up the production of arina- 
ments which industrialisation has the primary purpose of pro- 
viding. Politically and morally the blow would be even more 
deadly. All over Asia and Africa the timid, the hesitant, and 
the careerists would argue that the West can no longer win, 
and would seek safety or advantage under the Communist 
banner. 

Everything at Geneva will thus turn on American policy — 
and on British. Mr. Dulles’s recent speeches and his trip this 
week to London and Paris should not be misunderstood: he 
former are part of the immense eflort needed to bring home to 
American opinion the formidable and unexpected tasks 1 ow 
confronting the United States; the latter is due to the urge.icy 
of seeking tripartite unity before the conference meet. on 
April 26th. The essential*fact is that the attitude of Was. | :- 
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fon has strengthened enormously in the past two months, and 
has grown sternly realistic as well. The informed and official 
British attitude is not less strong as regards fundamentals, 
though perhaps more supple as regards tactics. The right policy 
for the West may be summed up in a paradox: Geneva will 
fail if it succeeds, and will succeed only if it fails. There are 
no valid arguments for coficessions to Communist China, or for 
giving her a breathing-space in which to extend her conquests 
and increase her strength. 


Comet Questions 
By OLIVER STEWART 


HE quality which gives importance to the three de 

Havilland Comet accidents in which passengers have 

been killed is their mysteriousness. The Comet compares 
well with other aircraft in kilometres flown for passengers 
killed and injured; but these accidents affect its reputation 
because no explanation for them has been found. In the 
report on the Calcutta accident a theory was advanced, but 
it was not more than a theory, and in the Elba and Naples 
accidents there has been a complete lack of any soundly based 
explanation. So it is this gap in knowledge; this strange, 
unknown event which strikes these aircraft down, which is the 
critical matter, 

Travellers are ready to accept risks if they know what they 
are. Even after the Elba crash, when the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation withdrew its Comets from service, some 
of those who had booked passages in Comets waited for them 
to return to service rather than go in other slower machines. 
But it is doubtful if this mood would have remained after the 
Naples crash. As it turned out the Minister of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, through his agents the Air Registration Board, 
withdrew the aircraft’s Certificate of Airworthiness so the 
matter was not put to the test. Without any such test, however, 
it is abundantly clear that no aircraft can survive as a successful 
type if it is subject to accidents, however infrequent, for which 
no rational explanation can be found. 

As British transport aviation leans so heavily on the Comet 
for its high reputation and as the Comet is the pioneer jet- 
driven passenger liner, there is urgency in the investigations. 
It is therefore satisfactory to note Mr. John Profumo’s words 
in Parliament on Monday that the inquiries would be regarded 
as a “ major national research project.” 

The circumstances of the three accidents were similar. The 
aircraft had taken off and climbed nearly to operating height. 
Its captain had been in communication with a ground station 
and had given no indication of the slightest defect or anxiety. 
Communication then ceased; the aircraft became overdue and 
finally wreckage and bodies were found. No hint came from 
these machines on the radio telephone or in any other way 
that the crew was alarmed or expected difficulties of any kind 
To prevent any cry of alarm or any emergency call from being 
heard, the disintegration must have been catastrophic 

Guesses as to the cause have filled the daily newspapers 
Explosive decompression of the fuselage is one, bursting of 
one of the turbine discs is another, fierce air turbulence is a 
third, the ignition of an explosive kerosene-air mixture in one 
of the tanks is a fourth, fatigue in some part of the structure 
is a fifth and sabotage is a sixth. Not one of these guesses 
has as yet any solid support from the investigators. 

In the Calcutta accident there was reason to suppose, from 
the type of cloud formations in the region, that the aircraft 
did pass into extremely turbulent air. The Comet is built to 
a load factor which should give it ample strength to take the 
heaviest bumps without danger; but there was a colourable 
possibility that it had met something extraordinary in the way 
of gusts. And an appendix to the report suggested the possi- 
bility—it was nothing more—that the aircraft captain might 
have used his powered controls too sharply in correcting the 
movements of the machine and so brought about structural 
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failure. This was why one investigator proposed that artificial 
feel should be incorporated in the control system so that the 
pilot could feel on the control golumn the effects of the air- 
craft’s increased speed just as a pilot of an old-fashioned air- 
craft with direct control operation used to do. 

The Elba and the Naples accidents, however, occurred, it 
seems, in clear air. It is known that there are clear air gusts. 
In one of the several journeys I have personally made in a 
Comet the aircraft met clear air gusts when flying at a height 
of some twelve thousand metres (about 40,000 ft.). There 
were no clouds anywhere in the sky and it was a curious 
experience to feel the machine suddenly running into “ cobble- 
stone” gusts. They took the form of short, sharp bumps and 
it felt somewhat as if one were being driven over a piece of 
Belgian pave in a stiffly sprung motorcar. But compared with 
the kind of bumps all aircraft meet in some kinds of cloud 
these bumps were mild and, on their own, could not have 
endangered the structure. 

Moreover it must be borne in mind that large numbers of 
military aircraft are operating every day in the regions of 
the upper air where the Comet operates and at speeds com- 
parable with those of the Comet. If clear air turbulence ever 
reached the intensity which would endanger aircraft structures, 
it would seem likely that Service pilots would have had 
experience of it. 

There is a similar difficulty in accepting some of the other 
suggestions. Turbine blades have often come adrift from 
centrifugal turbo-jet engines without any disintegration of the 
engine. There seems little knowledge of what happens if a 
turbine disc bursts, the reason being that in service aircraft 
turbine discs have not burst. Nor did they burst in the Calcutta 
Comet accident. The engine makers say that there is as yet 
no indication that any turbine disc burst in the Elba accident. 
Service experience gives no more support to the kerosene-air 
mixture explosion theory. This theory entails a take-off from 
a very hot aerodrome and then a rapid climb to 12,000 metres 
or so with some tanks partly empty. Service aircraft can 
shed little light on the explosive decompression theory because 
they normally use lower pressure differentials than civil trans- 
port aircraft. But experimental decompression in the chamber 
at Farnborough and other research establishments suggests 
that the crew would have time to give warning of what had 
happened and that, if they had oxygen equipment near at 
hand (which all Comet crews have), they would be able to bring 
the aircraft down to a lower level in time to save the passengers. 

Fatigue is always a possibility and comes more readily to 
mind perhaps because of the convincing writing in a certain 
famous novel. But none of these Comets had done enough 
flying to make fatigue in any part a likely explanation. If they 
had had piston engines it would have been proper to exclude 
fatigue from the possibilities; but with turbo-jets there are 
always rumours of different vibration forms which might have 
different effects from those known and studied with piston 
engines. But once again Service experience does not support 
the fatigue theory. 

It is not for the aviation specialist to seek to assess the 
chances of sabotage. All that can be done is to recall the 
fact that sabotage has been experienced in aircraft operating 
on the main routes both in Europe and in the United States. 
One of the best known attempts was that in an aircraft plying 
between London and Paris. If it had succeeded and the aircraft 
had fallen—as it was intended to do—into the sea it would 
have been difficult for the investigators to demonstrate the 
cause of the accident. Aircraft do lend themselves to the 
activities of the saboteur. 

There is one other theory of which I am not at the moment 
at liberty to speak in detail. It has to do with resonance, a 
kind of correspondence between the natural vibration rate of 
parts of the structure and the clear air gusts. This has recently 
been put forward by a consultant and will no doubt be examined 
by the investigators. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that the Royal Navy’s salvage 
Operations were so successful after the Elba crash for there 
seems to be no chance of salvaging much of the Naples 
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wreckage owing to the great depth of the sea at this point. It 
is remarkable how much can be discovered from a close 
examination with modern equipment of salvaged parts. Fatigue 
fractures can be distinguished from other kinds of fracture, 
the question of whether there was fire or explosion can be 
positively determined; the sequence of breakage can be sorted 
out and the possible causes can be whittled down towards a 
final decision. But such work takes time and requires great 
scientific and technical resources. We have been assured that 
the resources are being made available; but there is probably 
no means of saving time. 

It will be necessary for British aviation to await the verdict 
and the verdict may be long in coming. Meanwhile it is worth 
noting that whatever the verdict may be, there is enough 
experience of flying fast and high in turbo-jet driven aircraft to 
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enable it to be stated categorically that no fundamental and 
basic danger in turbo-jet transport flying will be found. What. 
ever may be discovered about the Comet Series I, it will remain 
one of the great pioneer aircraft. It has started a development 
which no set-back of this kind will stop. 

Serious adverse effects may be expected throughout British 
aviation as a consequence of these tragedies. The whole of 
our engineering and aerodynamics will be on trial. But it is in 
such conditions that the British engineer and aerodynamicist 
should thrive. He should overcome these difficulties; discover 
the hitherto missing facts and set off on further aeronautical 
achievements to match those which now stand in his name. 

More depends upon the speedy resolution of the Comet 
accident problem than the future of this one aircraft on the 
air lines of the world. 


Before the Attack 


By 


January 5. 

T the military airport at Hanoi at 7 a.m. to wait for a 
plane on the shuttle service to Dien Bien Phu, the great 
entrenched camp on the Laos border, which is meant to 

guard the road to Luang Prabang. the capital of Laos. There 
is a daily fog over the camp which lies in a plain surrounded 
by Viet-held mountains. At Il a.m. we got away. Among 
the passengers two photographers in camouflaged uniforms. 
They seem to me comparable to those men who go hunting 
big game with cameras alone. 

1 always have a sense of guilt when [ am a civilian tourist 
in the regions of death: after all one does not visit a disaster 
except to give aid—one feels a voyeur of violence, as I felt 
during the attack two years ago on Phat Diem. There violence 
had already arrived: it was there in the burning market, the 
smashed houses, the long street empty for fear of snipers. It 
was very present in the canal so laden with bodies that they 
overlapped and a punt of parachutists stuck on a reef of 
them: and it came suddenly home on patrol when two shots 
killed a mother and child who found themselves between the 
opposing forces. What panic had they felt? I felt a little 
of it myself when for a few moments I lost my companions 
and found myself stumbling between the Viet Minh and the 
Foreign Legion. I told myself then that I hated war, and 
yet here I was back--an old voyeur at his tricks again. 

Violence had not yet come to Dien Bien Phu, except in 
the smashed and bulldozed plain which three weeks ago had 
been a Thai village and a forest of trees and ricefields among 
the stilted houses. Giap’s men were known to be all round, 
perhaps two divisions strong, and heavier artillery and anti- 
aircraft than they had yet employed were on the way. With 
coolie labour it was being brought down from the Chinese 
frontier. The French are waiting and hoping for an attack, 
the air is noisy with planes building up supplies, and primrose 
parachutes come wavering down like the seeds of some wild 
plant on a windy day. 

In the mess at lunch there was a big blonde woman over 
for the day to see whether the Social Services could be of 
assistance to the camp. Colonel de Castries (his neat dark 
histrionic features reminded me of Mr. Ernest Milton in King 
John) teased her unmercifully. The time, he told her, had not 
yet come for sweets. He had “ autres objectifs.” She became 
angry and rather pitiful, this big woman with her desire to 
help among a lot of amused and uninterested men who did 
not want her feminine care. 

Then the Colonel in turn lost his temper with two of his 
brother officers who insisted on discussing Na-Sam, the strong 
defensive post in the north evacuated last year by. the French. 
He said he would not have another word spoken about Na-Sam. 
Na-Sam had nothing in common with Dien Bien Phu. “ This 
is not a defensive post, this is a post from which to counter- 
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attack. I will not have Na-Sam mentioned in the mess.” Hig 
chief of staff hastily asked me if I had seen Claudel’s 
Christophe Colombe when I was last in Paris. 


Before dark fell the mortars tried out their range. The 
evening star came out to the noise of the shells. I had a 


sense of unreality. There the Viet Minh were, able to observe 
the arrival of every plane, every movement in the camp from 
the encircling hills. They knew our strength better than we 
knew theirs. We were like actors in an arena. 

The French had so planned their defences that if the Viet 
attacked—and the most likely hours were between four and 
ten in the morning when the heavy morning fog began to lift 
—they would have to pass down between three small fortified 
hills that stood like sentries at the entrance to the plain. They 
would be enfiladed here, they would be enfiladed there, buf 
I just couldn’t believe that anything was even going to happen, 

Slept after an admirable dinner in a dug-out shared with 
the Intelligence officer. 


January 6. 

Before lunch visited the camp of the Thai partisans. A 
delightful domestic scene. Up to the present they had been 
allowed. to keep their families with them. Small boys weré 
playing in and out of the emplacements and dug-outs. A 
woman suckled her baby while her husband in a steel helmet 
stood admiringly by: a small girl returned with green veges 
tables from market: a group of women gathered round a 
cooking pot. War momentarily seemed charming and domestic, 
but if a shell were to burst here, how far worse than any 
man’s war. 

After the camp a Thai village outside the lines. The Thal 
women, from the moment they walk, wear the same elegant 
close-buttoned costume, the same hat like an elaborately folded 
napkin; in the same dress they toddle beside their mother and 
stumble as an old woman towards the grave. They have more 
open faces than the Vietnamese: in old age their features are 
almost European, so that you could easily mistake them fof 
weather-worn Breton women in their national costume. In oné 
village lived the mission priest in a hut that was chapel and dis« 
pensary as well as home. He had a long sharp nose and a long 
narrow beard and eyes full of the amusement of life. One hand 
was bent and crooked—he had been tortured by the Japanese, 
and he carried also the scar of a Viet Minh wound. His busis 
ness was not conversion, there were practically no Catholics 
among the Thais: he was there to serve the mass for himself 
and to serve the Thais with medicine and friendship. 

In the afternoon caught a military plane back to Hanoi in 
time to wash and dine with an old friend. It was good to lie 
down and relax after dinner and smoke and talk as two years 
ago. His opium was the best I had smoked since I was in 
Hanoi last. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








THEATRE 


Marching Song. By John Whiting. (St. 
Martin’s.)}———Hippo Dancing. By Robert 
Morley. (Globe.) 


JoHN WHITING’s new play starts from a 
good situation: a general from a defeated 
country returns home to his mistress after 
being shut up in a camp for seven years. 
But this is only temporary : he is to be brought 
to trial as being responsible for the defeat— 
a move forced on the Chancellor by the 
parliamentary opposition. But the Chan- 
cellor doesn’t want any trial: it would harm 
national unity. So the general must commit 
suicide, and, as he is no longer in love with 
Catherine de Troyes, his mistress, in spite of 
the charm Diana Wynyard gives to the part, 
this would seem to be his obvious way out— 
particularly as the Chancellor has thought- 
fully supplied him with a (presumably) 
painless means of escape. However, among 
the inmates of the Festival of Britain 
pavilion where Catherine de Troyes lives is 
an existentialist girl, jeans and all, who 
gives him back the will to love and to live, 


who symbolises for hirm the ray of hope left _ 


in the camp, the goat-herd’s love-songs on 


the hillside above the barbed wire. So the . 


general will not kill himself—not until he 
learns that the songs which kept him alive 
for seven years were obscene, were, in fact, 
addressed to goats. Then he does kill 
himself and is thus able to preserve his illu- 
sions about the existentialist Dido Morgen 
intact (‘Dido,’ I suppose, because she 
delays this Aeneas from sailing for the 
shores of death). 

This is a good plot: the symbolism is 
effective and the tension would be preserved 
throughout—f it were not for certain aspects 
of the treatment. To begin with, there are 
some loose ends. How do the doctor, the 
priest and the decayed Hollywood director 
whom Catherine de Troyes keeps in her 
house advance the action of the play ? 
Then there is the character of Rupert 
Forster himself. We are told that he has 
been responsible for the massacre of some 
hundreds of children during the war, has 
consequently held up the advance for a day 
and then gone on as before, but that, in 
some unexplained way, this has been the 
turning-point of his life (as well it might 
be). Now, my reaction to a massacre of 
children perpetrated for the most laudable of 
military motives is that the GOC of such an 
operation is a nasty piece of work, but this 
is too obvious for Mr. Whiting. Rupert 
Forster, says the existentialist girl, is a good 
man. Why? Because he has some remorse, 
because he doesn’t advance as he should 
have done, because he has mystical what-nots 
ever afterwards about the whole business? 
By drawing the rather smelly red herring 
across a perfectly sound plot Mr. Whiting 
muddles his whole play. The Prussian- 
general type of character is only justifiable 
in terms of power or in terms of conditioned 
psychology. He is not justifiable in terms 
of good and evil; his code of obedience to 
orders is not a moral code. From the 
moment Rupert Forster starts to worry 
about whether his actions are good or bad, 
he ceases to be credible, and even Robert 
Flemyng’s excellent authoritarian presen- 





tation of him cannot make us believe in this 
man of iron with a soft centre. When he 
begins to levitate into the empyrean, the 
play slows down to a dead stop. The 
situation is not improved by Mr. Whiting’s 
dialogue, which only grips during the scene 
between the Chancellor and the general. 
The former character is played by Ernest 
Thesiger, which probably explains why the 
tension mounts when he is on the stage. 
Mr. Thesiger is, as usual, entirely convincing 
to watch. Such success as this play may 
have it will owe to the acting and to a good 
original idea. Its failure is the auihor’s 
failure to work out his situation either in 
adequately human or adequately philo- 
sophical terms. 
* > . 

Hippo Dancing is an adaptation from the 
French, though one would hardly gather so 
from the programme. André Roussin 
wrote a play called Les Oeufs de I’ Autruche 
which dealt with a middle-class father who 
finds that one of his sons is a hom exual 
and wants to become a dress-desigi:.: and 
that the other is being kept by an Italian 
countess. Robert Morley has transferred 


-this ghoulish scene from Paris to 


Golders Green with suitable modifications: 
the dress-designer son doesn’t appear on 
the stage, the gigolo son is older and the 
countess younger, they give up her money 
and make it legal. .However, Mr. Morley 
is very much in his element as a suburban 
tyrant; he strides across his hideous domain 
like Bligh on the deck of the Bounty, 
making everyone’s life a misery and deceiving 
himself as to everyone else’s feelings about 
him. Of course, it all ends happily, but not 
before Mr. Morley has been by turns comic, 
pathetic and calm. Peace is restored to the 
suburbs, but one is left with a horrid sus- 
picion. Do things like this go on in Golders 
Green? Is there such a place? 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


Barbara Hepworth. (Whitechapel Gallery.) 


BRITAIN Leads the World in Sculpture: an 
absurd and disgusting thing to say. But 
nowadays, when all the arts are expected to 
Boost for Britain, it is the sort of thing that 
gets said, and acted on. Perhaps it should 
not be surprising, since Culture is an export 
of national importance, that at home we 
should have to wait until now, and for the 
enterprise of an independent institution, 
for a proper view of the artist who, next to 
Henry Moore, has done most to keep 
Britain’s end up abroad. 

The retrospective exhibition given to 
Barbara Hepworth at the Whitechapel 
Gallery is the most complete to have been 
arranged anywhere so far, much the most 
comprehensive to have been collected in 
Britain, the only one of its kind, large or 
small, to be brought to London: it is pos- 
sible for the first time to see the whole 
range of her work, decently set out, with 
enough space for circumambulation, and in 
natural light. The undertaking does the 
gallery and its director, Mr. Bryan Robert- 
son, much credit. There is an elaborate 
catalogue, to whica the Director of the 
National Gallery of Scotland contributes an 


enthusiastic introduction and Miss Hep- 
worth herself—confessing the difficulty of 
putting words to ‘‘the meaning of forms,” 
but launching bravely into commentary on 
her own art—fragments of self-revelation. 

What Miss Hepworth has done in the past 
twenty-five years is tidily categorised, the 
vagaries of development confined within 
convenient dates, each section with its 
gloss. The acquisition and absorption of 
different manners may be remarked and put 
in its pigeon-hole: the Mauresque dodge, 
incorporated in the early and accomplished 
figure-carvings, of using high-relief effects 
in sculpture of the round; the pursuit of 
abstraction and geometry, producing objects 
which, being unlike anything in particular, 
are inevitably likened to something in- 
appropriate, a baseball bat, an Easter egg, 
an arrangement of sugared almonds; the 
preoccupation with what has rudely been 
called gruyére-sculpture; the refinement of 
what Miss Hepworth with her interest in 
surgery, might consider lithotomy, per- 
formed by a veritable voluptuary of incision; 
the return, though by the most remote 
parabola, to the human figure. 

But continuity is more powerfully demon- 
strated than are the quirks in personal ex- 
pression; the more the accidents of manner- 
ism vary the more unmistakably appears the 
substance of a singular and constant style. 
It may be illustrated by odd tricks of 
chronology—there is, for instance, a draw- 
ing of a Madonna and Child dated 1953, 
which might be the study for a carving 
executed in 1932—and it shows most forcibly 
in Miss Hepworth’s extraordinary and 
undeviating sensibility to the qualities of her 
materials. She is famous for this, of 
course; her feeling not only for the texture 
but for the spirit which, as much for her as 
for the Australian aboriginal, inhabits wood 
or stone, is without parallel. In no other 
modern sculpture does it appear so literally 
true that the desired form is discovered 
within the unhewn block; Miss Hepworth’s 
conjuring-trick is, moreover, done not by 
violence but, as she remarks, “‘almost by 
persuasion.’ There are some sculptors, and 
great ones, whose work !ooks like the pro- 
duct of a ferocious battle; Miss Hepworth 
works on stone as the sea does, with as 
much patience as force. 

There is, obviously, a lot of the sea in 
Miss Hepworth’s blood. Marble and lime- 
stone under her hands assume the curves 
and concavities of Cornish slate in a sea- 
cave; even in her devices of hollowed wood 
—solid models of abstract ideas—it may not 
be altogether fanciful to see some resem- 
blance to those fragments of worn and 
bleached timber which lodge in rocks at the 
edge of the tide. To describe such a carving 
as the recent Pastorale, or the Biolith which, 
unfortunately, could not be included in the 
present exhibition, subaqueous adjectives 
present themselves, cool, clear, reserved, 
undulant. Occasionally it is impossible not 
to add, shallow: in many of the drawings, 
particularly the modish studies of surgical 
operations, there is something flat, flaccid, 
sentimental. But a lapse possible for the 
artist on paper is Out of the question when 
she turns to her proper business. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 
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MUSIC 


BerL10z's Requiem, which was performed at 
the Albert Hall on April 8th, remains a 
puzzling work; and the comments which it 
has prompted only confuse the listener 
further. Saint-Saéns, for instance, was not 
temperamentally inclined to admire Ber- 
lioz’s music; yet after hearing a perform- 
ance of the Requiem in 1855 he wrote of its 
‘constant and incredible elevation of style.’ 
He heard the work conducted by its com- 
poser, it is true, but it is difficult to imagine 
even Berlioz communicating an impression 
of ‘constant elevation’ by this music. That 
the Requiem contains passages of great ele- 
vation—the opening Requiem and Kyrie, 
the Lacrymosa and the Hostias on any count 
—few would now dispute. But the odd 
whiffs of Italian opera (probably Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater in fact) which the score gives 
off, and stretches of flat banality, make 
it impossible to speak of ‘constant eleva- 
tion.’ Berlioz’s inconstancy is, indeed, the 
quality which most effectively militates 
against the whole-hearted acceptance of his 
music. His champions, of course, maintain 
that there is no bad music by Berlioz, only 
bad performances; and it is true that his 
music is more at the mercy of performers 
than perhaps any other major composer's. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the BBC 
and Royal Choral Societies and the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra on this occasion. The 
singers, piled high into the roof, seemed 
dangerously distant from the conductor 
and it may have been this fact that accounted 
for Sir Malcolm's staid tempi. Certainly the 
work seemed to halt and there was little 
sense of urgency, even in the Lacrymosa. 
The Albert Hall is a particularly bad place 
to give a work containing so many nicely 
calculated sonorous effects as Berlioz’s 
Requiem. 

MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


The Long Long Trailer. (Empire.) 


SoMEHOW I did not expect to be amused by 
The Long Long Trailer, for 1 felt I could 
foresee what the Hollywood version of 
trailer life would be like and suspected that 
the catastrophes which were bound to over- 
take its inmates, Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, 
would not be very original. Nor are they; 
yet Vincente Minelli produces them out of 
his directional hat with such a flourish that 
they are irresistible. Unlike our mobile 
homes which, though modest, are, heaven 
knows, obstructive enough on the highways, 
the villain of this film is some fifty feet long, 
a handsome gleaming dragon as broad, and 
about as manoeuvrable as a railway coach. 
It journeys with a trail of hooting cars 
behind it, it sinks into mud, it slices off 
people’s houses, it can never be turned. But 
Miss Ball is mad about it and nothing it does 
to her, or incidentally to her marriage, 
weakens her love. Her attempts to cook at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, the frying pan 
held by a wire to the wall and the eggs sliding 
out onto the floor, is comedy at its best, for 
it is done quietly and one can see Miss Ball 
determinedly using her woman's initiative 
to make things operable. The sequence 
showing her efforts to prepare a meal while 
in motion is far more obvious, but later on 
there is a subtler note again when, during 
a hair-raising climb up a mountain pass, she 





and Mr. Arnaz talk in an anguished escapist 
way about a book which has been turned 
into a movie—both of them so scared they 
have no notion of what they are saying. 
This film has had a tremendous success in 
America and it will assuredly have one here, 
except, of course, with the manufacturers of 
trailers. It has the same appeal as has the 
man who, with gaiety and panache, takes 
a step that isn’t there. One does not want 
to laugh but it is impossible not to. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


Ballets de France de Janine Charrat. (Stoll 
Theatre.) 


JANINE CHARRAT has always something to 
say and a worthwhile way of saying it, so it 
is no surprise that the programmes she is 
presenting at the Stoll Theatre contain more 
of interest than many of those staged by 
larger and better-known companies. Les 
Algues is the most ambitious work of this 
season; an enormously difficult theme—a 
young man who feigns madness in order to 
follow his beloved into an asylum, she 
having lost her reason through the force of 
her passion for him. In conjunction with 
the writer of the ‘book’, Louis Bertrand 
Castelli, Charrat has produced a fine and 
sensitive piece of work, beautifully staged 
and lit. But despite its undeniable qualities, 
it seems to me to fail as a ballet, and to 


resolve itself into a most touching pas de 
deux (Charrat and Peter van Dijk), with the 
rest of the cast as a somewhat ineffectual 
background. My impression is that, apart 
from the lovers’ roles, the ballet springs from 
the mind rather than from the heart. 


The two pas de deux, following each other 
in the programme, as if to invite comparison, 
are indeed a most interesting contrast. The 
first, Pas Classique d’ Auber (choreography by 
Gsovcky), in the established manner of the 
beginning of the century, is—like Don 
Quixote—full of the technical tours de force 
which always seem to need the accompanis 
ment of a drum-roll. Its execution demands 
strength, brilliance and brittleness of style, 
and certainly Helene Trailine and Jean 
Lemoine possess the first two qualities and 
do their best to assume the last. Concerto 
de Grieg (choreography by Charrat) is one 
of the most beautiful examples I have ever 
seen of the- purely contemporary classical 
pas de deux. Here technique is used, not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to create a 
work of art. It goes without saying that 
Janine Charrat dances her own composition 
as only its creator could; but the dancing of 
Peter van Dijk, even though heralded by 
seemingly extravagant claims, lives up to its 
reputation. This young man has all the 
softness of movement allied with masculine 
strength that goes to the making of a great 
male dancer. 


LILLIAN BROWS8 


Country Life 


As I crossed the fence a curlew rose and 
went calling and complaining over the hill. 
I thought very little about it until the second 
bird rose and then I began to consider a 
possible nesting place. After a while I dis- 
covered that one of the birds had returned. 
It was standing on some boggy ground 
watching me. I kept still and it picked its 
way through rushes and gorse until I lost sight 
of it. Some time passed. 1 saw the other 
bird sweep back over the hill. It stood as 
the first had done, but I was sure it was acting 
as sentry for its mate. When I moved in that 
direction both birds took to the air. After 
this had happened three or four times during 
the afternoon I was reasonably sure of the 
locality of the nest and left the lakeside to 
investigate. The nest proved to be where I 
had thought it to be, but there were no eggs. 
The little depression in the dead grass was 
all I found after much trouble. Tomorrow 
the hen would lay. I was fairly sure of that, 
but tomorrow I would not be there. 


Bird Calls 

Recent news from America told how the 
alarm note of the female starling is being 
used to frighten these birds from timber. It 
seems a wonderful device and like all good 
ideas it is something astonishingly simple. 
Perhaps the method will eventually be ex- 
tended until farmers can set up. record- 
players to give the alarm note of rooks and 
jays. The only difficulty might be in the 
breakdown of the equipment which would 
result in all the birds driven from adjoining 
propertics gathering where the machine 
failed ! 


Summer Time 
A long time ago, when I was more closely 


associated with farming, I knew the arguments 
for and against the changing of the hour, 
but now, having forgotten them, I am in 
favour of summer time and double summer 
time. In fact, I am in favour of summet 
time extending through the winter. It is nof 
that I am normally averse to getting up in 
the morning, but so many other péople havé 
a say in the conduct of the staunchesf 
individualist that summer time and double 
summer time seem to me a wonderful solution 
to all my problems. Fish rise in a lake at 
a particular time each day, night and morning, 
day by day. The morning chorus takes place 
at daybreak, begins a little before and ends 
a little after, and it hardly matters where the 
hands of the most reliable clock point. Un- 
less the pump attendant at my garage rises 
when I do, I get no petrol. I can plan for 
that by filling the day before, of course, but 
the time of the delivery of the milk for my 
flask of coffee, the opening hour of a little 
shop where I buy my permit and half a dozen 
other things affect my day. Each season about 
this time I try a one-man campaign to have 
summer time established all the year round 
but, alas, no one pays much attention and a 
day comes when suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, it gets dark too soon and I sigh, knowing 
that it could all have been avoided. 


Preparatory Work 
When sowing marrow and ridge cucumber 
in pots to be raised under a sheet of glass, 
it is a good plan to prepare the bed in which 
they will eventually be planted out. This 
should be situated in a sunny place. I find if 
helps to dig in a good proportion of lawn 
trimmings, 
IAN NIALL 
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the Editor 





SCIENCE TEACHERS 


§m—lt is true that so far, as Mr. Stephen 
Toulmin says, nobody seems to know what to 
do about the shortage of science teachers. 
Government and industry have certainly 
woken up to the value of scientific research; 
but what are government’s and industry’s 
chances of getting a stream of able scientists 
if the schools are to make do with third- 
rate science teachers—and mathematics 
teachers, for these are equally scarce? 
Industry is uneasily aware of this problem 
and, though ways and means are difficult, 
one may still hope that Mr. Toulmin’s jaunty 
teadiness to accept defeat is premature. 

Mr. Toulmin under-estimates the difficul- 
ties that will face the schools if the shortage 
continues. They need only, he would have 
ts believe, reduce specialisation. A good 
secondary school is first of all a place where 
mind meets mind. When capable mathe- 
maticians and scientists are missing from a 
school staff, the range of inteiligences the 
pupils come in touch with is seriously nar- 
rowed. Especially for the best pupils, “a 
good general background” is not enough, 
and in the hands of second-rate teachers may 
well be achieved at high cost in the blunting 
of intellectual curiosity, in the omission to 
foster latent qualities, or in the failure to 
observe and draw out hesitant abilities. For 
the really able boy or girl in the ‘teens, the 
prime need is alert, sensitive, and highly 
intelligent teaching. What makes the bright 
Smith major seek a vocation which will 
stretch his capacities to the very limit, and 
find growing distaste for the life of a smart 
guper-salesman or a clever careerist? After 
the home, the secondary school, especially if 
it sets him among minds and personalities 
that command his admiration and _ respect. 
Reduce the intellectual quality of the secon- 
dary school staff and you impair, most 
seriously, the quality of the young people it 
sends forth 

Nor is ite only in science and mathematics 
that the schools are failing to attract able 
men and women. A recent report of the 
National Advisory Council on the Training 
and Supply of Teachers (H.M.S.O., November, 
1953) notes that of students completing 
training to teach subjects other than these, 
in 1938 74 per cent. had first or second class 
honours but in 1953 only 62 per cent. 
Industry, in fact, besides waking up to the 
value of scientific research, has also wakened 
up to the value of first-rate ability, whether 
nourished on Physics or French of 


Philosophy 


If ways and means are not worked out, 
those university science teachers who wish to 
do so will in due course be teaching at more 
elementary levels—as also, willy-nilly, their 
colleagues in science and in other depart- 
ments Across the Atlantic industrialists 
awoke long ago to the advantage of attracting 
brains into industry instead of letting them 
Settle in the schools In consequence, 
university staffs teach “from the first floor 
up” not only science but mathematics and 
English and Latin and French. It is not 
easy to maintain standards in a _ university 
which has to teach elementary English 
grammar and fourth form French. But let 
us make no doubt of this—if our secondary 
tchool standards drop, our university stan- 


dards, though at a lag of half a generation 
perhaps, will drop also. 

This matter affects the quality of the whole 
of education in these islands. It is not the 
part of wisdom to dismiss it quite so lightly 
as Mr. Toulmin does.—Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM MACPHERSON 
House of Commons 


Sir,—Dr. Toulmin’s recent article (Spectator, 
March 26, p.349) raises many interesting and 
important questions, and I should like to 
comment on a few of them. 

His view that a wider syllabus and less 
intensive specialisation are desirable in the 
upper forms of grammar schools is shared by 
many university teachers. It must be pre- 
sumed, however, that it is not shared by those 
responsible for the open scholarship exami- 
nations at most of the colleges of the older 
universities. Preparation for these examina- 
tions involves such intensive study of subject 
matter of a limited kind that it is virtually in- 
compatible with the development, or even the 
maintenance, of a good general background. 
To a very large extent the pattern of grammar 
school teaching and the character of GCE 
examinations have been determined by the 
tacit requirement that nothing should be done 
which would reduce the chances of success 
of a pupil, or a school, in the open scholar- 
ship competition. For the few, the excep- 
tionally gifted, who each year emerge from 
the grammar schools with width of know- 
ledge and active interests enriched by inten- 
sive study in particular chosen fields, there 
are vast numbers of intrinsically able young 
people for whom width has been almost 
wholly sacrificed to depth, a depth often no 
more than that attained by blind and frenzied 
burrowing through some softer subsoil. That 
there should be some concentration of effort 
in chosen fields in the later school years few 
would deny, but this is very different from 
the almost exclusive concentration which is 
commonly practised The bad effects are 
only too apparent in the great majority of 
entrants to universities, and are probably no 
worse in scientists-to-be than in others, though 
they may attract more attention later. It may 
not be easy to gain general agreement that 
the present pattern of sixth-form work might 
be changed for the better; it will be almost 
impossibly difficult unless many more of those 
concerned at Oxford.and Cambridge openly 
accept some of the views presented by Dr 
foulmin, and act accordingly. 

The general problem touched upon is im 
portant in itself, and can be dealt with quite 
apart from the question of the shortage of 
science teachers with which it is linked by 
Dr. Toulmin. Here he seems unduly opti- 
mistic; for it is very doubtful whether a 
wider syllabus would contribute appreciably 
to a lessening of the present and anticipated 
difficulties. Those of us who think with him 
on the general problem can face with equani- 
mity the decreasing entry to the schools of 
graduates with first class honours in particular 
subjects. But the need remains for many 
well qualified men and women with character, 
commonsense and lively interests, to enable 
the grammar schools to provide good teaching 
in many subjects to all their pupils to some- 
thing beyond the GCE Ordinary level, and 
in some subjects to most of their pupils to 
something like the GCE Advanced level. 
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Among these subjects, mathematics, physics 
and chemistry are of inescapable importance, 
and it is a minor disaster if any grammar 
school is unable to deal adequately with them. 
If, as is contended, less science for the scien- 
tist is desirable, it does not follow that fewer 
science teachers are needed; for a balanced 
educational scheme equally requires more 
science for the non-scientist; and the average 
arts graduate, who from an early age has 
followed his own narrow track, is no more 
competent to teach science at any level than 
the average science graduate would be to 
teach history. 

The educational programme of grammar 
schools may then be advantageously modified 
in such a way as to reduce the demand for 
specialist science teachers with high academic 
qualifications of a specialised kind; but it is 
difficult to see how any satisfactorily modified 
programme can be implemented with rela- 
tively fewer good science teachers. At the 
same time there is an undisputed need for 
more good scientists in industry, nationalised 
and private, and in government service. The 
number of good scientists can never be very 
large, and even by long term planning the 
present number could be appreciably in- 
creased only by deflecting towards science 
some of those intending to take up different, 
but equally essential forms of work. The over- 
all demand for scientists exceeds the supply, 
and is likely to exceed the supply for a long 
time to come. The policy of allowing the 
main burden of doing with fewer scientists 
to fall on the schools is mistaken and short- 
sighted in the highest degree; for without an 
increasing entry of good science teachers to 
schools, there is no hope of maintaining, in 
number and quality, even the present supply 
of scientists and technologists. There is only 
one way of ensuring, without compulsion, that 
an appropriate proportion of the available 
scieatists enter the teaching profession, and 
that is by making the salary and the financial 
prospects of a graduate teacher comparable 
with those which the same graduate would 
have in other fields of work. If it is argued 
that the country cannot afford to pay the 
teachers more, the answer is clear: the country 
can still less afford the higher salaries which 
are paid outside the teaching profession.— 
Yours faithfully, 

EDMUND (¢ STONER 
The University, Leeds 


Sirn,—Many university and school teachers of 
science will agree with much of what your 
contributor, Stephen Toulmin, has to say on 
the subject of ‘Doing With Fewer Science 
Teachers’; and it may be hoped that the 
Committee of Investigation into the subject 
of science teachers in schools, now announced 
will find some realisable solution to this 
difficult and urgent problem 

I write without statistics before me; but I 
very much doubt if the percentage of pros- 
pectively first-class science teachers has 
changed much in recent years. In my depart- 
ment at King’s College, London, we have 
found since 1946 that not more than two out 
of twenty or so students graduating each 
year have any enthusiasm for teaching science 
in schools. It is rare, in fact, to find students 
who appear to have both the intellectual 
abilities and personal attributes required. One 
is forced to the inevitable conclusion that 
many of those who took up science teaching 
before the war were not really suited to the 
profession, but took it up because it provided 
a reasonable career. The educationists should 
give some attention to the problem of attract- 
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ing able people to the profession; it is not 
entirely a question of salaries, low as they 
are. The rewards of research, material and 
intellectual, are at the present time more 
obvious to the young student than those to 
be gained from entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Does your contributor realise that many 
university science departments, at least in 
London, do not teach what is generally re- 
garded as first-year science? At present 
students coming to the University have already 
passed the appropriate subjects at advanced 
level in the General Certificate of Education. 
The Intermediate Science Course is still taught 
at the Polytechnics. One reason for this curi- 
ous state of affairs Jies in the inadequacy of 
laboratory accommodation and teachers in the 
university colleges. Mr. Toulmin wishes to 
throw all responsibility for ‘intermediate’ 
courses on to the universities, thus making 
the duration of the undergraduate’s career 
four years instead of three. However willing 
the university teachers may be to undertake 
such a task, it just cannot be done in London 
at the present time. Furthermore, many 
universities are prevented from ready expan- 
sion (even if the money were available) by 
the nearness of other surrounding properties 
and buildings. This only serves to illustrate 
the complexities of the problem. 

One final point: I doubt very much indeed 
if any gap produced in the school timetable 
by the initiation of Mr. Toulmin’s scheme will 
be satisfactorily filled by courses on the His- 
tory of Science. Very few schoolboys and 


very few undergraduates indeed show any in- 
terest in this subject at all. 


It is an interest 
which comes much later when a better per- 
spective seems to the student a more desirable 
thing than it does between the ages of sixteen 
and ecighteen.—Yours faithfully, 

J. T. RANDALL 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 8.W.1 


OLD PEOPLES’ HOMES 


Sm,-—-The letter from Mr. W. O. Simms 
which you published in your issue of 
March 19th (and in which he called for some 
of the King George VI Memorial Fund to 
be devoted to providing homes for old people) 
recalls to mind an attempt made some few 
years ago by a party of friends to find a means 
of utilising some of the large country houses 
which are, and are increasingly becoming, 
uninhabited. 

A small committee was formed to examine 
the problem, 

As a result of the committee’s deliberations 
a scheme was formulated. This was explained 
in a letter sent to those interested of which 
the gist was as follows: A country house was 
to be purchased and turned into a residential 
club. The initial outlay would be covered 
by members buying a transferable share in 
the club (approximate cost £1,000 per mem- 
ber). There would be charges for board and 
service, but members might prefer to furnish 
their own rooms. The club would be run 
by an experienced manager. 

The replies received indicated that quite a 
number of people were interested and would 
welcome such a scheme. Unfortunately it 
was not possible to carry it very far: the 
difficulty being to obtain sufficient financial 
backing to start the first club, it being essen- 
tial to purchase and equip a house as a club 
so that potential members could see the sort 
of accommodation offered. 

Had an initial attempt proved a success, 
there seemed little doubt that there would 


have been a considerable and widespread 
demand for such accommodation. 

It may well be worthwhile to make a 
further attempt, and if there is a promising 
demand for accommodation in residential 
clubs such as is indicated, steps would be 
taken further to explore the proposal. 

As a first step, I shall be glad to receive 
the names and addresses of any persons who 
might contemplate participation —Yours 


faithfully, C. DOUGLAS JONES 
Ladymead, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex 


A LOSS TO GREECE ? 


Sir,—Your comments in a recent issue of the 
Spectator on Mr. Markezinis’s resignation 
seem to have been influenced by the intensive, 
and formerly unusual in Greek political life, 
propaganda organised around his person, and 
to show, once more, how difficult it is for the 
English rightly to understand Greek 
psychology and politics, especially from a 
distance. 

Actually, the reasons of Mr. Markezinis’s 
resignation are more serious than one might 
infer from your note. By his elimination, 
a cause of friction and resentment within the 
Cabinet, of ill-considered, sensationalist and 
hazardous actions, and of unpopularity has 
been removed, thus making the Government's 
prospects, if anything, better than heretofore. 
The progress with the country’s economic 
problems so far made would certainly have 
been greater and more stable had the right 
person for the post of economic co-ordina- 
tor been used. Mr. Markezinis, whatever his 
qualifications, was not that man. 

When the government of the Greek Rally 
was formed and _ Field-Marshal Papagos 
appointed Mr. Markezinis to be Minister of 
Co-ordination with virtually dictatorial 
powers, responsible Greek observers doubted 
the wisdom of the choice. His intelligence 
and zeal were not underrated, but it was 
felt that, because of his political inexperience, 
his being unfamiliar with economic problems, 
and his character and temperament, he was 
not suitable for such a post. 

More perhaps than any other country 
Greece needed, and still needs, the services 
of an economist of authority, willing to 
undertake the task of putting its finances in 
order and appropriately reorganising _ its 
economy. The right person for that task 
would be the eminent Greek economist 
Professor K. Varvaressos, who is at present 
financial adviser at the World Bank, and who, 
about two years ago, went to Greece at the 
request of the then Prime Minister, the late 
General Plastiras, made a thorough study of 
the economic conditions, and submitted an 
excellent report outlining the policies indicated 
for the economic restoration and progress of 
Greece. It is to be hoped that what Marshal 
Papagos, perhaps out of loyalty to Mr. 
Markezinis, failed to do at the time he formed 
his government, he will do now by inviting 
Professor Varvaressos to assume direction for 
a year or two, if not more, of the economic 
affairs of Greece. 

Moreover, now that Mr. Markezinis has 
gone, and Mr. George Papandreou, the only 
surviving member of the brilliant constellation 
of parliamentarians who had served under the 
late Eleutherios Venizelos, remains sole 
leader of the Liberal Party following the 
retirement from active politics of Mr. 
Sophocles Venizelos, and there is therefore 
no probability, if there ever was any, of 
his joining the Greek Rally, Marshal Papagos 
would be well-advised, with a view to giving 
further strength to his government, to enlist 
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the collaboration of the distinguished G 
diplomatist ‘and political writer, Mr. 
Pipinelis, and appoint him Méinister 
Foreign Affairs—Yours faithfully, 

D. E, PROTECDICog 
6 Cornwall Gardens, London, S.W.7 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE LAW 
Sm,—The upshot of the trial at Winchester 
Assizes has left the public with an uncom 
fortable feeling of perplexity. 

Considering ourselves in duty bound 
accept the jury’s verdict (however dive 
it may be from one’s own private conclusions) 
we are confronted by the fact of the fines 
legal system in the world and a judge whg 
was obviously both just and humane impelled 
to a conclusion about whose justice, by 
absolute standards, none of us can feel happy, 
The progress of ideas has fortunately robbed 
the purely social sanctions prevailing half 4 
century ago of much of their asperity, but, 
nevertheless, three useful and promisi 
careers have been permanently impaired. Stj 
maintaining the necessary postulate of guilt, 
one’s feeling of malaise is deepened by thg 
knowledge that if the law functioned in the 
same way for those of us who have the lucy 
to be born free of illegal tendencies, hundredg 
of thousands of us would be long ago oehing 
bars. Collective guilt is further increased by 
the certainty that, though the men now ig 
prison corrupted nobody and did no con 
ceivable harm to society, the rest of us a 
free, as long as we keep clear of rape aa 
minors, to break up homes and scatter domes 
tic destruction with godlike immunity. 

The second troubling thought is anxiety 
for the police. It seems a hard lot that the 
duties of this justly world-famous force should 
lead them to endanger their great name by 
recourse to arbitrary methods Which are ig 
flat contradiction to the spirit of the country, 
It cannot, surely, be denied that their prestige 
has suffered in the recent case. If the law 
were reformed, how many young polic:men, 
now forced to play the humiliating role of 
agent provocateur would be released fcr thé 
extirpation of real crime—the coshin: and 
robbing of the aged. or the corruption 
(whether by heterosexuals or homosexu:ls) of 
minors. z 

This analysis of today’s uncomfortable con: 
science in this matter is brief and inade juat 
But the feeling is undeniably there «and 
think it is widespread. Laws are the sube 
conscious expression of a country and it ig 
precisely these collective twinges of guilt and 
perplexity that eventually create the mood 
for a reformer to uproot the causes. Invers 
sion can never be abolished; harsh laws can, 
There are three prerequisites to most reforms! 
the maturing of public opinion, a sort of 
tribal guilty conscience and a courageoug 
legislator, Judging by newspaper correspon 
dence of the last months, the first two condis 
tions are here already. Perhaps the third 
a spokesman with enough pluck and unsels 
fishness to complete the trio—will soon 
appear. There are hopeful signs.—Your$ 
faithfully, PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
Travellers Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


ABRACADABRA 
Sm,—I hope you will allow me to thank the 
many correspondents who have hastened to 
correct my ignorance of the origin of the 
Ballantyne nicknames. Some referred me to 
Dictionaries of Quotations and similar stand- 
bys of the crossword-puzzlers, which I 
certainly ought to have consulted. “Others 
brought most interesting first hand informa 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


2. SWEATED LEISURE 


“Tt is in the do of doing that the use 
of useless lies...” And for those who 
choose the descending moving stair- 
case as their path in the race up the 
ladder of life, this dictum of our 
Exischweppsialist Philosophy will be 
self-evident. Cora Punt, at the age of 
eight, was able to recite page 72 of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide back- 
wards, and engrave the first twelve 
stanzas of Don Juan on a single piece 
of bread and butter. See, here, the 





SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS 





difficult yet pointless Plinge-plonge, 
or Underwater Ping-pong. Though 
they lost their singles against the 
Latvians, our boys nearly won a game 
in the doubles and show real promise 
at this testing sport. 

INSET. “Technically an interesting climb”, said 
Major Colwyn-Bates, first up the difficult smoke- 
stack of this famous north country boiler factory. 
Air Marshal Plank, who organized the climb, told 
how the brickwork, though the smoke-stack was 
rotted with the fumes of typical smoke, offered 
scant foothold. “But the Schwerpas were 
splendid”, he added, and all agreed that up to 
Ventilator 4, nobody could possibly have done 
without them 


y Stephen Potter, designed by Lewttt-Him, 





WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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tion, showing that lines from Carey’s 
burlesque were still being recited in nurseries 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
One was good enough to send me the tune 
to which those lines were chanted. Another 
told me that he owned a copy of the little 
Alphabet to which I had referred. He owns 
a rarity. The copy illustrated in Mr. Muir’s 
delightful book has gone to America. Mr. 
Muir tells me there is a copy in the British 
Museum, and here is a third. Rigdumfunnidos 
does not appear in it, but there can be no 
doubt that it, and Scott alike, took 
Aldiborontiphoscophornio from Henry Carey. 
This generous bombardment of information 
sent me to read Carey’s Chrononhotonthologos 
for myself. As scraps of it survived in 
nurseries to our own days (no matter that the 
burlesque, like Robinson Crusoe, was written 
for grown-up persons) I think Carey deserves 
a mention in any future history of children’s 
books, as a nonsense-writer, a precursor of 
Lear and Lewis Carroll. He had a Wonder- 
land of his own in his * Queerummania,’ more 
than two hundred years ago, and his 
Chrononhotonthologos, “the topsy-turvy 
King, the Gentleman that carries his Head 
where his Heels should be”... 
“In what a charming Attitude he stands, 
How prettily he foots it with his Hands ” 
would be perfectly at home on the further 
side of the Looking Glass.—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR RANSOMB 
40 Hurlingham Court, SW.6 


SELLING CHURCHES 


Sir,—As a footnote to Mr. Betjeman’s 
article in your issue of April 2nd, it may be 
worth recalling that St. Peter's, Windmill 
Street, was built by my grandfather, the 
Reverend Prebendary John Edward Kempe, 
for more than forty years Rector of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly. When he became Rector, 
about 1851, Shaftesbury Avenue was non- 
existent, and the new church stood on the 
margin of a network of desperately poor 
slum streets. It was impossible, Prebendary 
Kempe felt, to deal with the crowded popu- 
lation of the mother parish—and Piccadilly 
itself was then largely residential—and he 
brought about the building not only of St. 
Peter's but of St. John’s, Great Marlborough 
Street, and a church in Regent Street, now 
vanished; each with its independent district. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY GARDINER 
Cogan House, Canterbury 


Sir,—My wife and I are grateful to you and 
Mr. John Betjeman for the article ‘Selling 
Our Churches.” As members for many years 
of St. Peter's, Piccadilly, congregation, we are 
shocked and horrified to learn that an offer 
of £150,000 by a member of the church has 
been refused by the Bishop of London and 
the site sold to a commercial firm. This 
unimaginative and disgraceful decision will, 
I fear, do untold harm amongst the faithful, 
It is simply incredible-—Yours faithfully, 
W. L, OUTWIN 
15 Hartswood Road, Shepherds Bush, W.12 


Sirn,—Many people will be grateful to Mr. 
Betjeman for his fine article in the Spectator 
of April 2nd. It is one of the minor—and 
not so minor—tragedies, that St. Peter's 


Church, Windmill Street, is to be demolished. 

Mr. Betjeman has given all the reasons for 
which we might have hoped it could have 
been saved, but many will feel that its destruc- 
tion will be a personal loss to their spiritual 
life. 


To admiration for Prebendary Clarence 
May, his arresting and moving addresses, his 
beautiful and dignified services and music, 
is now added deep sympathy for him in his— 
and our—irreparable loss.—Yours faithfully, 

S. HORWELL 


Riverside Cottage, Thames Street, 
Wallingford, Berks. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Sirn.—The literary executors of the late 
Hilaire Belloc have entrusted to me the task 
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of writing his biography. I shall accordingly 
be grateful for any letters which his friends 
and acquaintances may be kind enough to let 
me see, whether for possible publication of 
for information. 

All correspondence will be promptly re. 
turned and acknowledgement will of course 
be made of such material as it may seem 
desirable, with the sender’s permission, to use, 

Letters should be addressed to me at the 
publishers, Hollis & Carter, Ltd. 25, Ashley 
Place, London, S.W.1.—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Vows for Initiates 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 215 
Report by Geoffrey Caston 


The mediaeval guilds were in the habit of demanding from initiates subscription to an oath 
setting out briefly the general principles to which they should dedicate themselves, together 


with certain more specific and parochial pledges. 


Competitors were asked to provide an 


extract from a present-day oath designed for one of the following: diplomat, poet, taxi-criver, 
baby-sitter, film director, civil servant, editor of a weekly. 


Entries were neatly divided between the 
detractors and the apologists. Many of the 
latter were a little heavy; I could see them 
standing before the elders of their vocation 
dedicating themselves with a self-righteous 
tear in their eye. I was looking for a twinkle. 
Among the ‘straight’ entries, C. A. F. Smith 
impressed me with his sincerity—if he brings 
his taxi to London I shall warmly recom- 
mend it to both my rich friends who ride 
in taxis—and P.M.’s catalogue of baby- 
sitting virtues deserves a place over every 
fireplace. It was encouraging that of all the 
professions the poets took themselves the 
most seriously, the civil servants least. 

Most initiates pledged themselves with 
sly pomposity to virtues which the layman 
might regard as foibles. There were some 
neat deflations—Allan M. Laing, who 
despised the “rattle of rhythm, the mono- 
tony of metre’; R. Kennard Davis, with his 
“thus shall verse be free, and the Muse 
enchained”’; H. A. C. Evans, the best of the 
self-scathing poets, only missed a prize 
through exceeding the word limit. The 
civil servants found it hard to escape from 
the conventional dedication to evasions, 
circumlocutions and tea (though Thomas 
Dalby’s “unfissionable infinitive” was pleas- 
antly topical). Most numerous, they tended 
to be also the most dull of the entries; an 
exception was Erica Scott, whose pledge to 
“lead my masters imperceptibly towards 
the right and the Press up the garden... . to 
turn my back on Bloomsbury and fasten my 
gaze upon the Athenaeum” seemed to 
characterise bureaucratic ambition with 
judicious ruthlessness. Also deserving a 
mention are good all-round efforts from 
Kenneth S. Kitchin and M. Hallam. 

First prize of £2 goes to Peter Gant, whose 
oath has a resounding authenticity. The 
remainder should be divided between 
Lakom, with his nice sense of the financial 
proprieties of modern diplomacy, and 
Nimbus, whose ‘baby-sitter’ entry must be 
omitted through lack of space. 


PRIZES 


(PETER GANT) 


Taxi-Driver 
I, GIRATIO HORNBLOWER, being sound 
of horn and accredited colour-blind at traffic- 
lights, swear that, without unprecedented 
recourse to my extensive vocabulary, nothing 


will come between me and my lawful destinas 
tion, nor circumvent the conducting of my 
fares as I think fit, knowing as I do three 
different ways from Piccadilly to Waterloo sq 
as to suit the means of variegated clients tip 
and all, notwithstanding argybargy, policeme 
and owners of private motor vehicles as shoul 
have been left in their perambulators pete 
manent; and will firmly maintain complete 
disregard for those as shouts “Hoy,’’ raisg 
umbrellas in a hostile fashion unmannerlylike, 
or overlook a natural personal antipathy to 
stopping before the aforesaid destination, save 
for half-a-pint; put upon oath that I shall k 
my cab’s flag flying, whether or not sub slong 
as we say, and will never give change that 

not produce a 25 per cent. tip. 


(LAKom) 

Diplomat 
With mind and body, heart and soul, 
I will defend the Protocol, 
And, in spirit, as in sense, 
Uphold my rank and precedence. 
My lords and masters shall approve 
My each and every step and move, 
And when I’m given leave to speak 
I'll put my tongue well in my check, 
Be so discreet and double-faced 
That, if disowned, I’m not disgraced. 
I'll not indulge in, by and large, 
Any form of espionage, 
Unless, of course, the agency 
Is double-pledged to secrecy. 
My privilege I'll not abuse 
Nor my exempted customs dues; 
I'll never, never use the bag 
For sending home my private swag. 
I'll bless and serve my Governments, 
Accept my posts’ emoluments 
And only for more subsistence pray 
To bank, if I can, my basic pay; 
That, when my career is ended, then 
I thankfully can say ‘Amen’! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 218 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Are good limericks still being concocted? 
The usual prize is offered for one which will 
be worthy to rank with the classic limericks of 
Ronald Knox, Maurice Hare, Charles Inge 
and Anon. The subject should be topical, 
the language English, and the limerick 
original. A great effort will be made not to 
divide the prize. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 218,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than April 27th. 
Results in the Spectator of May 7th. 
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Compton 


Johnson for her essay on ‘ Looking At Words’ in a 

recent Spectator. The threat to the future of English 
jiterature from this teaching of children to spell by phonetics 
and then because in consequence they cannot spell demanding 
a reform of spelling is horrible. Apparently people professing 
to expound phonetics are now called ‘ phoneticians.” They 
started as ‘ phonologers’ then became phonologists to become 
after that ‘ phonetists ’ with ‘ phoneticist * to express an advocate 


| WANT to express my gratitude to Miss Pamela Hansford 





of phonetic spelling. Mr. A. Glasse of the Department of 
Phonetics at Glasgow University is a phonetician but does 
not make it clear whether he is also a phoneticist. 

This zest for phonation at the expense of articulation—for 
whatever the phonologers may say that is what it all too often 
involves—is probably the reason why the children of our 
schools make such a sad mess of spelling in these competitive 
quizzes organised by the BBC. 

There is an agreeable poetic justice in finding ‘ phony’ at 
the end of the ‘ phon ’ prefixes in the OED. 

Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson concentrated upon the shape 
of words and letters, but there is also the colour to consider, 
which I doubt if the phoneidescope with its vibrations on a 
soap-film will do anything to elucidate. I remember reading 
for the first time when I was just fifteen Rimbaud’s famous 
sonnet about the vowels and receiving what seemed to me 
nothing less than a divine revelation. A noir, E blanc, | rouge, 
U vert, O bleu. 1 am not suggesting that Rimbaud estab- 
lished a canon. Obviously the colour of vowels must vary 
subjectively. For me A is black, E a greenish-grey, I pale 
blue, U a rich brown and O white. It was Rimbaud’s con- 
firmation of my own belief that one could perceive colour in 
vowels that I found so reassuring. 

When I was very small, phrases, sentences and words often 
presented themselves in colour. Thus the grace before meals 
was a narrow dark-chocolate rectangle and the grace after meals 
@ mustard-yellow circle. To this day I can attribute form and 
colour to ‘ what we are going to receive’ and to ‘ what we have 
received.’ ‘Once in royal David’s city’ appeared to me as 
one phrase without any intervals between the words, the colour 
of which was a rich bluish-purple spangled with gold. 

‘ There is a green hill far away without a city wall’ 
was the Malvern Hills I could see from the garden and bare 
like them because * without’ meant for me that there was no 
building upon them. 

By the time I was eighteen months old I could recognise 
nursery rhymes and certain hymns by their appearance; four 
months later I was breaking them up into separate words and 
therefore able to read. Before I was two and a half I could 
read and spell with accuracy words of which I did not know 
the meaning. I was spared any exploitation. My mother 
and grandmother had read before they were three and so my 
mother perceived nothing unusual in my performance. Indeed, 
when my brother was unable to read by his fourth birthday 
my mother took him to be examined by a mental specialist, 
fearing that her younger son was deficient. 

I am sure that cultivation of that photographic memory 
which so easily preserved the appearance of words was respon- 
sible for the good memory I have enjoyed all my life, not 
merely for words but for places, people and things, and I fear 
that the system of teaching children to spell phonetically may 
end by destroying memory; it will certainly destroy the magic 
of words. None of the correspondents who argued with me 


about pronunciation understood what I was driving at. I 
doubt if the phoneticians will understand what Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson is driving at. 
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Mackenzie 


* But the inequity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, 
and deals with the memory of men without distinction 
to merit of perpetuity.’ 

‘But the unfairness of oblivion heedlessly scattereth her 
poppy, and is occupied with the memory of men without 
discrimination to merit of eternity.’ 

The unfortunate children of today being taught spelling by 
the system in vogue will grow up incapable of recognising 
which sentence was written by Sir Thomas Browne. 

*‘Charm’d magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.’ 

It will be a piece of inequity if the poor little pets learning 
to spell are asked to write ‘faery’ instead of ‘ fairy” because 
no phonetician, whatever his breath control, could manage to 
distinguish one from the other. This may become important 
because the intolerable Americanism ‘ fairy’ for a homosexual 
may compel us to adapt the Spenserian archaism of * faerie’ or 
‘faery’ to show which we mean. I take this opportunity of 
protesting against the use of the word ‘ fey ’ to signify * psychic’ 
which is now common usage. ‘Fey’ means ‘fated to die’ 
and has nothing whatever to do with table-turning, second- 
sight, or an ability to detect the propinquity of ghosts. I do 
beg my confréres to look up ‘ fey’ in the dictionary and stop 
using the word except in its proper sense. The phoneticians, 
of course, will be on a spot because they will be unable to 
devise a hideous symbol to mark the difference between the 
pronunciation of ‘ fay,’ ‘fey,’ and fée. 

I sometimes ask myself whether any words are beautiful as 
words regardless of their association. If I find ‘ apricot’ one 
of the loveliest words in English, is it because I like the colour 
and the taste of the fruit itself? Not entirely, I think. For 
me ‘apricot’ always suggests the beautiful Latin word 
apricus which means sunny, and like Aprilis is derived from 
aperire. In fact ‘ apricot’ has nothing to do with apricus. It 
was ‘apricock’ at first and is connected with ‘ precocious’ 
which literally means cooked beforehand. I love the look of 
‘ apricot’ but I like less the look of ‘ apricock.’ When during 
the seventeenth century there’ was a continuous importation of 
Latin words into English ‘ apricate’ was introduced for bask 
in the sun, but it had a very short life. 

The city of Damascus has given us three of the loveliest words 
in English—damask, damascene and damson. Those three 
words have enchanted my eyes as far back as I can remember 
and I believe there is an inherent magic in them quite indepen- 
dent of association. Moreover, I think they must be seen 
rather than heard to enjoy their beauty. 

Does ‘dr’ at the beginning of a word impress itself more 
by sight or by sound? In the case of dragon, dragoon, 
dribble and drizzle I think it may be the look of the word as 
much as the sound, but drab, drag, drawl, dream, dredge, 
drudge, and drum all seem to me to depend for their effect 
on sound. 

Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson made a good point with 
Amaryllis when she said that if one of the ‘1’s were removed 
the name would lose its grace: that is also true of Phyllis. 
On the other hand, add an ‘r’ to Dorothy or Doris and it 
would be equally disastrous. For my part when I read in an 
American book of a traveler I do not believe he ever got 
beyond the Bronx, and a theater looks to me like a surgical 
implement not a place of entertainment. Yet the little pets 
who are learning to read by this phonetic quackery will no 
doubt be moaning for simplified spelling when they grow up. 
It is not surprising that children are so much later in learning 
to read than they used to be, and are becoming more and more 
dependent upon pictures. 
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loss—but the advice of an insurance expert 
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British Insurance Companies have vast 
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spECTATRIX 


Big Medicine 
3y HONOR CROOME 


None of the admirable comedies of the late M. Labiche 
there appears a prophetic figure, a forerunner by some 
fifty years of the Mass Observers, Gallup pollsters, Social 
rs, and statistical experts in general, through whose 
mid-twentieth-century society learns to know itself. 
His name, and indeed his role in the usual vaguely triangular 
Labichean imbroglio, escape from memory; his hobby remains. 
Throughout the play’s action he spends his days, strategically 
, counting the number of widows passing over the 
ont: Neuf. Triumphantly, he reports three hundred and 
seventeen in One morning, adding, with true scientific caution, 
“dont une . . . douteuse.” The object of the exercise is not 
explained. We never learn what obscure correlations, what 
indices of social trend, what bases for prediction, this pioneer 
hoped to discover. It would be rash to assume that none 
could be found. After all, was there not for many years an 
inverse correlation, far closer than many confidently used as 
significant evidence, between the British birth-rate and the 
tonnage of bananas agnually imported from the West Indies ? 
Did not a versatile mathematician at one of the older 
universities once discover that his personal income moved in 
perfect harmony with the agriculturalists’ Pig Cycle? And 
today there is disclosed, in an eminently responsible publica- 
tion and as part of the results of a perfectly serious enquiry 
conducted under official auspices, a harmony no less astonishing 
than these: an unmistakabie connection between the amount 
of medicine prescribed, under the National Health Service, in 
any town, and the proportion of that town’s electors liable 
to jury service. 

The connection is demonstrated, in the course of a closely 
reasoned statistical report* into the distribution of prescriptions, 
by two investigators of the Social Survey. The higher the 
proportion of potential jurors, they find, the lower the ratio 
of prescriptions to consultations; this relationship is established 
on the basis of data collected from no fewer than seventy-four 
county boroughs. The evidence is too strong for incredulity. 
Suppressing a strong impulse to safeguard the house with a 
few sprigs of witch-hazel—for the suggestion of occult 
correspondences is, at first, irresistible—one considers, with 
rising hopes, the practical possibilities disclosed. Is there here, 
perhaps, a pointer to a cheap and easy way of reducing the 
national chemist’s bill ? If his pride in being on the jury list 
leads the citizen to moderate his demands for something funny- 
tasting in a bottle, if the satisfactions of status produce, through 
some obscure psychosomatic mechanism, a resistance to those 
ills which funny-tasting mixtures may be expected to relieve, 
then, considering what the Health Service costs, for heaven’s 
sake let the qualifications for jury service be relaxed a little. 
Does it really matter so very much about the rateable value 
of a citizen’s dwelling ? 

At that point, of course, the mystery dissipates itself, and 
with it the hope of economy. The connection between the 
J-index (J for Jury) and the prescription rate runs, like so many 
other things, along economic lines. Higher rateable values 
indicate higher income levels; higher income levels go together 
not merely with better health, as one might reasonably expect, 
but with a lesser propensity to consume, as a means to better 
health, bottles of funny-tasting mixtures or tablets. Several 
tables in the same report make the connection clear. Over the 
sample studied by the authors in 1952, the number of consulta- 
tions (per hundred persons per week) resulting in a prescription 
worked out at 8.8 for incomes between £3 and £5 a week, 4.2 
for incomes over £10. (For incomes below £3 the proportion 
was even higher, but since the incomes concerned are those 
of household heads, and since most household heads with 

* Who Gets the Medicine? By Percy G. Gray and Ann Cartwright. 
Applied Statistics: A Journal of the Royal Statis:ical Society, Vol. lll, 
No. | (March, 1954). , 
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incomes below £3 must be either old age pensioners or chronic 
invalids, their case is a special one.) The investigators refine 
on their findings by analysing the sample prescriptions 
according to their nature: mixture, tablets, dressings and 
appliances, gafgles, ointments, y wesrnes Income makes little 
difference to the consumption of dressings and appliances. The 
habit of using National Health cotton-wool to stuff cushions 
is, one must suppose, fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
economic strata, and the appetite for injections, ointment and 
pharmaceutical oddments in general is equally unbiased. With 
mixtures and tablets the story is different. Even leaving the 
lowest income grade out of account, the weekly intake of tablets 
doubles as income sinks from ‘ over £10’ to ‘£3 to £5’ while 
the corresponding rate for mixtures rather more than trebles. 
The old consume more than the young, and women, except 
in the oldest age group, consume more than men; but these 
fairly comprehensible differences are much smaller than those 
dividing richer and poorer patients. The relationship between 
the J-index and the flow of medicaments is, in fact, neither 
as nonsensical nor as magical as it appears at first sight. 

This is at once a consoling and depressing thought. Con- 
soling, because one does prefer the universe to make sense; 
depressing, because it leaves one—in the immortal words of 
Mr. Stephen Potter—stuck with the ‘So What?’ diathesis. 
The statistical X-ray may disclose the arcane and subterraneous 
connections of things, but not the influences transmitted along 
them; the anatomy, but hardly the physiology, of the body 
politic. The poor consume more medicine than the compara- 
tively comfortable. So what? Does the sequence run: 
poverty—lack of education—superstition—larger demand for 
magic potions and greater capacity, through the power of 
suggestion, to benefit by them? Or is it, more simply, a 
matter of easier circumstances—greater willingness to buy 
cough-syrup over the counter rather than queue at the surgery ? 
(The sample, after all, refers to prescriptions and not to 
chemists’ sales.) Or should one connect poor districts, harassed 
practitioners, and—overdriven human nature being sometimes 
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weak—-a tendency to prescribe near-placebos as the easiest way 
out? What moral may be drawn about the charge on 
prescriptions, imposed since the investigation; or about the 
cost to the service of opening the benefits of nearly-free 
prescription to private patients ? 

No answer emerges. One has to content oneself with a 
vague relief that the uncanny has, in this instance, after all 
proved susceptible to rational explanation; with the faith that 
some equally rational, even if longer and more complex, chain 
of interconnections might, if all were known, prove to link 
together the Pig Cycle and the remuneration of university 
dons; with idle but pleasant speculation, even, on the possible 
significance to the destinies of the Third Republic of those 
hidden forces which propelled three hundred and seventeen 
widows (including one . . . doubtful) across the Pont Neuf 
One morning in the eighteen-nineties. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


National Serviceman 


By C. B. RICKS (Balliol College, Oxford) 

N the army you don’t so much meet people as gradually 

come to know them. A face grows distinct from all the 
others, and you see it in the Naafi, in the queue outside 
the cookhouse, or being shaved with the help of a candle but 
no mirror. (At this time we were still at the stage when we 
Were terrified of everybody, but weeks later, when we could 
talk, though somewhat timidly, to people like the CQMS, we 
were told that they’d tried everything to keep bulbs in the 
washhouses—they painted them mauve, or even fitted a con- 
frivance to make them irremovable. If they couldn’t be 
removed, though, they were smashed. Odd, because everyone 
complained about shaving in the dark.) Garrick’s face was 
fot intrinsically interesting. It had a mournful expression, 
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presumably intended to show thought and sensitivity, and 4 
moustache which drooped. John Blake said something g 





ha’ 





us 













the moustache being like D. H. Lawrence’s beard, with which J emb 
we all agreed, confident in vague ignorance. pormur 

Garrick and Blake soon settled into permanent hostility #2!” 
Since, for each man’s personal safety, the squad needed hough 
butt, and since Garrick seemed the most promising, we sided 2° be 
with Blake. Garrick had made himself unpopular from the stag, POC"'Y: 
anyway by being a fortnight senior to the rest of us, since hy pf ‘ 
had come from another training depot. Instead of keepin as 

pniver 









quiet about it, he chose to take command as senior soldier, 
and was always saying how he expected it wouldn't be Jo 





arrick 










before he went off for his selection board. Moreover, he way Pt 2 | 
the type that NCOs instinctively dislike-—he had brought tog pareless 
many books, including poetry, with him—and so it way pandwi 
good policy to persecute him. as sil 

The squad was divided into Potential Officers and Potential postly 
NCOs. This often led to a certain amount of friction, hen | 
though the potential NCOs occasionally had the satisfactiog a 





of seeing lank failures come back as company clerks or store. 












men, when they themselves had one or two stripes. A frequen 3 th 

cause of ill-feeling was the granting of a weekend pass to th FF ong 

man with the best kit during the week. One ambitious youth akes 

inconsiderately, and surreptitiously, jet-glazed his bed ang ge" ” 

brassoed the springs, and so we were ordered to do the same, Gan 

But he got the pass, of course. Garrick was never in the leat # a 
i 





concerned about inspections; first, because he always judged 










nicely how much work would get him by; and second, because lady 
he never wanted to go out. While we were hurrying to gy —* B10 
out to the pictures, and illegally using the firebucket fo = 
blancoing, or rubbing away at brasses, he would lie nonche _ 
lantly with his head on the blankets squared off at the foot + “ 
of the bed and interrupt his reading only to inquire of no one a 
in particular, “ What does No saber el Christus mean ?” Odes 








He mentioned his university education one day. He way 
determined to keep up his studies, he assured us, though he 
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pred. have found it difficult in-a hut seldom free from Radio 
Which (eaxembure. But one day in the latrines I heard a gentle 
ic urmur which I discovered was Garrick reading Les Plaideurs. 
always fought back well in his arguments with Blake 
hough he did call them logomachies), and perhaps he would 
sve been allowed a little peace had he not mentioned his 
boetry. Yes, it seemed he had had some published, oh just 
few short pieces. Where ? In Dervish, the magazine for 
oung writers (it had run to three issues), and of course in his 
bniversity magazine. It was a pity that someone remembered 
arrick’s saying he had been a great friend of the editor. He 
ept a notebook, too, which he left lying about with a studied 
tarelessness. SO We read it. I was surprised how bad his 
handwriting was; it wasn’t that it was hasty or inelegant, it 
as simply childish and unformed. And what he wrote was 
yostly precious or over-emphatic. He seemed more skilful 
hen he moved away from his feelings to straightforward 
scription, as in an analysis of fascism among NCOs or the 
srivate soldier's attitude to the death of the King. The sergeant 
the notebook, and then gave us his opinion of the books 
longing to Garrick, particularly the Complete Works of 
hakespeare. We sycophantically agreed, but had difficulty, 
ince we had read none, in also praising Hank Janson. 

Garrick also flaunted a copy of a work expounding a new 
religion, which was, it seemed, a synthesis of all that is greatest 
in the religions of the East and West, plus something from the 
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= lady who wrote it. Garrick was interested in comparative 
0 gel peligion, he told us, but admitted he doubted the value of this 
t for particular one. In fact he had the book only because he had 
nchae pet the lady who wrote it, on a train; and then he showed 
foo the flyleaf: “ To Kenneth Garrick, a delightful companion 





and an enthusiastic disciple.” I forget the lady’s name. 

Our only other amusement apart from Garrick was Standing 
Orders, which contained such delights as: “When riding a 
bicycle, a soldier will NOT salute, but will sit up straight and 
look to his front, i.e., ride to attention.” Nevertheless, the last 
couple of weeks of basic training went quickly, and then most 
of us passed our Selection Boards. I had decided I rather 
liked Garrick, especially as I realised I baited him only from 
malice, and not for any personal reason. I couldn’t help 
being amused, though, when two of us received our orders to 
report to the Officer Cadet School before Garrick or Blake. 
“See you in a fortnight,” we shouted. But a fortnight later, 
when | looked out the new squad to tell them what the place 
was like, there was only Blake. No, he didn’t know why 
Garrick wasn’t with them, except that he himself had received 
his movement order while he was on leave. Presumably the 
poet would be in the next batch, and therefore junior to us 
all, he suggested with amusement. The next squad to arrive 
contained someone from the depot. We asked about Garrick. 
Hadn’t we heard ? And pleased to see we hadn't, he told us 
that Garrick wouldn't be coming; he murmured something 
about MIS, just to keep us in suspense, and then said that 
anyhow somebody had found out that while Garrick was at 
the university, he’d been something important in the Communist 
Party, and he wasn’t being recommended for further training 
after all. Neither of us was over-interested in the political 
or democratic problems, or even whether the reason was really 
true; Blake tried to laugh it off—*‘ probably be Sanitary 
Corporal,” he said—but clearly it wouldn’t be easy to find as 
oy a a again. We trusted nobody would think we might 

suitable 














The Spectator 
APRIL 15, 1854 
Lord Grey enjoys the peculiar privilege of always agreeing with 
Reformers at the wrong time. While he was in Opposition, he was a 
Colonial Reformer; in office, he became the great obstacle to the same 
Party. While we were at peace, and tranquil times would have 
rendered a reconstruction of the war machinery easy and commendable, 
Lord Grey was quiescent; but as soon as we have got into vigorous 


—. he discovers that it is the season for reconstructing our military 
Machine 
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I shaved off my rather unsatisfactory moustache. . 
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metron intended for use in 
radar equipment. 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


TT possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen objects 
has intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, but it was 
not until the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron during the late 
war that the history of modern radar began. 

Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon 
striking an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the 
beam when it is reflected, and the time taken by the waves on their 
outward and return journeys, indicate the exact position of the target. 

For the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the 
transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. This requires 
a powerful source of radio waves of very short wave-length but, 
unfortunately, such ‘“‘ microwaves”? cannot be provided by an 
ordinary electronic valve. Faced with these difficulties the early radar 
pioneers developed the multi-cavity magnetron —a special valve 
which proved to be more powerful by a factor of hundreds than any 
other microwave generator then available. 

Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navi- 
gation. Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by fog and mountain 
peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray tubes of air 
and sea nagivators present pictures of the way ahead even when 
visibility is zero. 

Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex develop- 
ment. In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and 
“‘ tracking ”’ clouds, as well as obtaining upper air measurements of 
wind velocity. A different role is also being played by the magnetron 
in accelerating electrons for the production of high-energy X-rays. 
In these and other microwave applications Mullard are contributing 
to further progress with the large-scale manufacture of high quality 
magnetrons and similar electronic devices. 


_ Mullard 
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Whitehead Revisited 


By STEPHEN TOULMIN 


N the history of recent British philosophy, Alfred North 

Whitehead stands quite alone. As a metaphysician, he 

had no direct ancestors, nor any effective descendants. 
Admired by curious amateurs, but ignored by most of his 
English colleagues, his great ‘philosophy of organism’ has 
already the air of an historical monument. Turn to it once 
more, browse through the books in which he set out his 
mature ideas—better still, take up the 900-page anthology in 
which two Americans have now collected the substance of his 
works*—and we enter a half-forgotten world. As we tramp 
the long corridors of thought, clamber up spiral staircases of 
ideas to unexpected floors, and gaze down from ornamented 
balconies across the gloomy exhibition-hall in which our every- 
day conceptions are dissected and displayed, we cannot help 
being struck by the style, the elaboration, and above all the 
scale of the building. Set beside it, the most esteemed works 
of the present day look like prefabricated houses, or, at best, 
like neatly turned out young factories. Whitehead’s system, by 
contrast, recalls those ranges of Victorian Gothic buildings 
which dignify the University campuses of the Eastern USA. 
You may shut your eyes to it, but you cannot overlook it; 
and its air of antiquity is misleading—Whitehead’s career as 
a metaphysician, hard though this is to believe, began only 
thirty years ago. 

The fate Whitehead has suffered is understandable but not 
entirely deserved, for he has been the victim of his own history. 
Not until he was sixty-three did he leave a chair of applied 
mathematics in London to be Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard, and his final trilogy (Science and the Modern World, 
Process and Reality and Adventures of Ideas) was the work 
of a man rising seventy. Before that lay a distinguished career, 
with an FRS, as a mathematician and logician. For a long 
time he was a mathematics don at Trinity. Ten years Bertrand 
Russell's senior, he first taught him and then worked with him 
on Principia Mathematica, which has become the * Euclid’s 
Elements’ of mathematical logic. After this, he turned to 
physics, mastered the theory of relativity, and developed some 
forcible criticisms of Einstein’s General Theory: his own line 
of thought made resort to non-Euclidean geometry unnecessary 
and may yet prevail. From here, Whitehead was led at once 
into philosophy, for the philosophical theories of space and 
time were a scandal which, since Kant’s day, had been not 
cleared up so much as hushed up. Once launched into philo- 
sophy, he never looked back: it became his ambition to use 
the logical insights behind the theory of relativity as a means 
of resolving the confusions of traditional epistemology. The 
programme was a reasonable one; his attacks on Hume—the 
central figure of modern epistemology—concentrated on the 
central dogma and weakness of empiricism; and his positive 
suggestions could have led to something if they had not fallen 
on deaf ears. But it was too late for him to make himself 
heard: he was out of touch. Born in 1861, he was a con- 
temporary of Bergson, Croce and Husserl. His style of 
philosophising. the elaboration of his expression, and the scale 
of his exposition were out of tuhe with the times. So he went 
to America, delivered several series of public lectures, and 
became a Sage. 

This story is reflected in his writings. Many of the first 
350 pages of the new anthology are technical: Whitehead is 
trying to extend to physics, particularly to relativity theory, 
the new techniques of formal analysis developed in Principia 
Mathematica. But he also notices, by the way, other 





* Alfred North Whitehead: An Anthology. 
Northrop and Mason W. Gross. (C.U.P. 75s.) 
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js thru 
Whitel 
ceed - ; in his 
deficiencies in the tradition of physics and philosophy besiggh and t 
those that Einstein has uncovered. The classical picture of gy ete 
Universe, as a large box containing little solid bits of may ‘which 
which move independently except when they collide, wil] 4 
longer serve even within physics. Still less, then, he refleogy _ 1 
should it retain a foothold in philosophy, where it pey§ His” 
belonged anyway. Yet the whole of modern epistemology 2 
from Descartes onwards has been shaped by classical physics et 
Descartes and Kant were both mathematical physicists, a 
was the friend and admirer of Newton, Hume his followe only \ 
and emulator. Extend the classical picture of nature frog§ force 
physics to philosophy, Whitehead argues, and of course sh ymuch 
traditional problems will all arise. The picture of life apf) any * 
mind as isolated singularities in a world of matter in motiog: and ¢ 
our understandings mewed up within the internal cinemas of 
our sensoria; the distinction between primary and seconda 
qualities, with its unwelcome moral that not just beauty, by 
warmth, colour and fragrance too exist only in the mind off Aege 
the beholder—all these embarrassments are inevitable, hel: Mr. 
suggests, if we make the first-fruits of Newtonian physics ough. thore 


guide in tackling the problems of philosophy. 

Whitehead’s contemporaries paid little attention. Pre. 
occupied as they were by these old, traditional problems, now 
posed in the new terminology of * sense-data,’ they had no tims 
to consider his suggestion that the problems themselves we 
misconceived. Only since he died have his objections become 
widely shared by younger men who have found them o 
again independently. Whitehead himself, cut off from 
philosophical conversation of his compatriots, went off t 
Harvard and to fame. The oracular phase began. 

This second, belated career of Whitehead’s is represent 
by the remaining 550 pages of the anthology. From them on 
can see the penalties of isolation, and of Sagedom. Whitehe 
in America recalls Kant at K6nigsberg. The languag 
becomes progressively more difficult: the sharp, precise though 
of his earlier critical work hides itself behind a relentlessly 
opaque terminology. Left to himself, he develops a distracting 
habit of writing for effect: “ The creativity of the world is 
the throbbing emotion of the past hurling itself into a new 
transcendent fact.” Worst of all, he over-reaches himself, 
There is so little time left, and so many large problems must 
be solved: perhaps he can solve them at a single stroke. Soh 
writes about God, and Morals, and History, and Symbolism, 
and Civilisation. The audiences at the public lectures love 
it, of course: the intelligible bits are good sense, and the rest 
at any rate sounds profound. But the fact is, one does not 
make fundamental new discoveries about these things at the 
age of sixty-five after a lifetime spent on other things; and 
as soon as we look beyond the opening chapters, we find ts 
same arguments—carried over from his earlier period- 
reasserting themselves. His chief concern is still to rescut 
epistemology from its infatuation with Newton, but the lecture 
must seem to be about Larger Things, so as to satisfy th 
Lowell or Gifford Trustees, or encourage the Harvard Graduat 
School of Business Administration. From now on, the cot 
noisseur’s interest becomes, not to learn from Whitehead, bit 
to discover how the transition back to the old problems w 
be achieved. 

One standard device, shared with other metaphysicians, § 
arbitrary redefinition. How can he undo, for instance, th 
‘divorce of nature from esthetic values’ which led Shelley 
and Wordsworth to reject the scientists’ picture of things? 
Here is how he does it: “‘ Value’ is the word I use for th 
intrinsic reality of an event. ... Realisation therefore is 1 
itself the attainment of value. ... The endurance of an ently 
represents the attainment of a limited esthetic success, though 
: it may represent the conflict between a lower succes 
and a higher failure. The conflict is the presage of disruption 
(Science and the Modern World, Ch. V.) This amounts onl) 





























to the unhelpful assertion that the world of nature is after all not 

empty of value, since even to be is to be slightly good: ‘value 

js thrust on to the stage as a synonym for ‘reality,’ about which 

Whitehead has something to say, and thereafter treated as though 

in his mouth it still meant what it does to Shelley and Wordsworth 

the rest of us. And behind this trick of redefinition lies the 

| danger of metaphysics—that runaway verbal inflation by 

“which profound-looking words, being forced to cover more and 
more, succeed in expressing less and less. 

It is a sad story, of a man born at once too late and too early. 
His natural manner of philosophising was that of the 1890s: his 
Jogical insights are often those of the 1950s. As with Kant, if you 
return to his works after a time you are surprised to find him hinting 
at things you have discovered for yourself in the meanwhile ; but the 
texture of his expression is so thick that one can recognise in him 
only what one has already found out independently. If he had been 
forced to clarify his thoughts in the give-and-take of discussion, how 
much more permanent might his influence have been. But this at 
| gny rate one can say: he was by nature an authentic philosopher, 
and only by misadventure a Sage. 


Thalassa! Thalassa! 


Aegean Greece. By Robert Liddell. (Jonathan Cape. 25s.) 


Mr. Ropert LIDDELL’s account of the islands of the Aegean is 
thorough, delightful and informative. It will please not only 
those who are lucky enough to be able to follow in his footsteps 
but also the much greater number who, from choice or necessity, 
enjoy their travel at second hand. Some of these will enjoy their 
yicarious voyages all the more because of Mr. Liddell’s agreeable 
frankness about the discomforts which the reality involves. For, 
though he claims to “love Aegean travel as much as anything else 
in life’ he admits that “‘the miseries can hardly be exaggerated” 
and he makes us feel that he may be right. Indeed one wonders 
whether his ‘enjoyment’ is not some form of masochism when one 
reads of the delays, the difficulties or impossibilities of securing 
accommodation, the sea-sickness and all the other horrors. The 
problem of accommodation on board a steamer is, in fact, insoluble. 
“As many first- or second-class tickets will be sold as there are people 
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simple enough to buy them, irrespective of the size of the boat.” 
And then, or this is the impression that Mr. Liddell leaves us with, 
nearly always nearly everyone is being seasick. Yet you are lucky 
to be on a steamer at all. “Things can be far worse on a caique.” 
But perhaps there is an end to discomfort when you reach land. No, 
according to Mr. Liddeil, there is not. “One enters cach new 
island with apprehension.” You will probably have to siecp in a 
dormitory, and “island food is as nasty as any one has ever said 
it was.” Well then, one may optimistically reficct, there are at 
least the people, and it must be delightful to be able, as Mr. Liddell 
is able, to converse with them in their own language. But no, 
Mr. Liddell w.il not have this either. “It is,” he says, “a great 
disadvantage to know Greek.” If you do know it, the natives will 
talk to you. You will have to tell them who you are, where you 
come from and what you think of the international situation. The 
Greeks, says Mr. Liddell, “have no interior life’’ and they will not 
aliow Mr. Liddell to enjoy his own interior life. “If you are alone, 
this is thought an unhappy condition, and one which it would be 
charitable to rectify.” The ideal thing would be to be ‘ignorant 
of the language and protected by an “intelligent dragoman’’ who 
“should only translate to you treasures of local folk-lore, or enter- 
taining stories of village life. This, after all, is how the great travellers 
of the past used to travel.” 

Personally I greatly envy Mr. Liddell his fluency ineGreek; I am 
always flattered if any stranger is interested in my views of the inter- 
national situation, and I give great attention to any views which he 
himself expresses on the subject. Also, I fear, I am rather fond of 
having my ‘interior life’ interrupted. When I am at a Greek we dding, 
for example, I tend to enjoy myself in a manner which is not, | think, 
either snobbish or sentimental, but which would certainly appear to 
Mr. Liddell as reprehensible. ‘“‘I,” he writes, “‘am not the kind of 
traveller who is snobbish or sentimental about local drinking 
customs, nor do I aspire, like odious Prince Hal, ‘to drink with 
every tinker in his own language’.”’ All this, however, is a matter 
of temperament. So far as the hardships of Aegean travel go, 
Mr. Liddell must, with some reservations, be believed. 

In a way it would appear that he has left himself nothing in it to 
enjoy except the scenery and the folk-lore, and one may well 
wonder how these alone, in spite of the discomfort of his life on 
sea or ashore and of the disturbances both of his digestion and of his 
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‘inner life,’ have not only afforded him such great pleasure but 
have inspired him to write so admirable a book. 

In fact Mr. Liddell has the charm of the melancholy Jacques, 
For instance, “Monemvasia has gone down in the world, and is 
going further down. It is a place only to be visited in bright weather, 
and in a mood of invincible optimism. Otherwise, if one sits 
among the ruins in the sage and asphodel, watching a lizard on a 
rock, or a sail far down upon the sea below—one will be driven 
to reflect on the way the world has gone, and the way it is going, 
on blighted hopes and on everyone’s death.” Yet, if reflections 
such as these constitute at least part of Mr. Liddell’s‘ inner life,’ he 
is also capable of a kind of rueful gaiety and of much wit and humour, 
His knowledge of his subject is very great and when his publishers, 
who, by the way, have produced the book and its illustrations 
excellently, tell us that he claims it to be “‘the most complete book 
on the Aegean in English,” one believes the claim to be fully justified. 
The work is not only informative but beautiful. The author has the 
great gift of seeing things clearly and also feeling the history and 
legend, old or new, with which they are associated. 

There is something for the reader to enjoy on every page of 
this excellent book. And every now and then one is glad to note 
that even Mr. Liddell is enjoying himself. Sometimes, it seems, 
almost against his will. “I grew fond of the little town though I 
still could digcover nothing of beauty or interest there.” Sometimes 
only because of a kind of alleviation. ‘Both towns are dirty, but 
Pothia does not smell of rotten fish.” And once, sipping muddy 
coffee outside a cafe which “later I learned . . . was of the fifth cate- 
gory,”’ he “experienced one of those short, sudden moments of pure 
bliss that are too often as suddenly forgotten.” 

He has succeeded in showing us how such moments are possible 
and, with his great knowledge and his curious charm, in writing a 
book that should become a classic of Aegean travel. 

REX WARNER 


What is an Epic? 


The English Epic and Its Background. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto 
& Windus. 25s.) 
‘Tue Epic’ is such a vague category, that anybody discussing it 
seriously and at length, as the Master of Jesus does in this volume, 
must define what he means by it. For Dr. Tillyard there are four 
requirements, which he sets out in an introductory chapter on ‘The 
Epic Spirit.’ The first is “the simple one of high quality and of 
high seriousness.”’ This cuts out works like King Arthur and Leonidas 
(though this last, one may say, is a by no means unreadable narrative 
poem). ‘“‘The second epic requirement can be roughed out by vague 
words like amplitude, breadth, inclusiveness and so on,” which takes 
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tragedy right out of the category, for a tragedy cannot contain 

4 : . : ; - , the 
whole truth,” which an epic should aim at doing, including mayb 
such domestic concerns as cooking and the laundry, as we find w) 
Homer. Thirdly it must be controlled, driven on by a long eff 
of the will, the end seen in the beginning, which makes Rabelais 
Don Quixote ineligible. Fourthly, and here Dr. Tillyard quoadl 
Lascelles Abercrombie, it must express the “accepted UNCONScioyg 
metaphysic”’ of its age, be in some sense choric. It is not to be 
equated with the heroic poem; it may be in prose. -For Dr, Tillyard 
the English epic came to its close at the end of the eighteenth cent 
when the neo-classical influence died out—so we hear nothing of 
Gebir, or of Festus, or of An Epic of Hades, or Dawn in Britain, 
Though a great many works come under consideration, from Beow 
to The Prelude, through Sylvester, Drayton, Cowley and others, the 
seven works which he considers as epic in our tongue are Pierg! 
Plowman, The Faerie Queene, Arcadia, Paradise Lost, The Holy Wa 
Pope’s Iliad, and The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. : 

In his preface, Dr. Tillyard suggests that it may be an act of folly 
to write about the Epic at all, since critical effort has for so long beeg 
directed towards the concentrated poem, and there is little Curiosity 
about the historical evolution of literature. He may take heart, 
As he says, tastes change and there is already, just noticeable, g 
revulsion in favour of the long poem, less ‘dense,’ not so cram-ful] 
of irony, paradox and ambiguity. He is in greater danger of being 
reproved when, three-fifths of the way through the book, he refers, 
with no sense of sin, to “the ultimate arbiter of taste, the intelligent 
amateur reader.” This will cause uneasy stirrings in Dublin, ig 
Reading, and other centres of critical activity. But he is with Dr, 
Johnson in this—and with a good many other people, including the 
‘general reader’ who is supposed in some quarters no longer to 
exist. 

At any rate such a reader can take up this book with certaig 
confidence that he will enjoy it, as Dr. Tillyard leads him from Homer 
through Virgil, Lucan, Dante, Tasso, Camoens and others, from 
Herodotus to Fénelon, whose works he puts to the test of his four 
requirements. He is always easily readable, as those who know his 
work would assume, whether he is describing or discussing the poems 
themselves, or divagating upon the critical theories of the epochs 
in which they were written. He quotes extensively, and courteously 
provides translations where necessary. He is naturally at his best 
and his most exciting when he discusses the seven works which 
he classes as our seven Epics, but his comments on the other works 
are all either illuminating or agreeably contentious. It is a book to 
be read through, and then to be picked up anywhere and read with 
pleasure, because it is enlivened by a disciplined critical enthusiasm 
sustained through eighteen years; and it takes us on an astonishing 
journey through the whole of European literature, most of the time 
a good many thousand feet above sea level. One need not accept 
his framework; at any rate, theories, as ‘Q” used to say, are only 
scaffolding to be kicked away when we come to admire the buildings, 
and one might perhaps wish that he had added what could be called 
‘cosmic’ considerations to his four requirements, which would have 
made a stronger case for Sylvester, and enabled him to include, at 
least for discussion, such works as Blackmore’s Creation and Mallet’s 
Excursion. But though here and there the reader will find himself 
loth to accept without reserve, Dr. Tillyard is so reasonable, s0 
persuasive, so generously appreciative, that anyone interested in 
poetry at all will have his perception sharpened, return to old friends 
with renewed zest, and be ready to explore palaces of pleasure, which 
he has so far, perhaps, only flitted through, or regarded distantly, 
with respectful admiration, or turned away from with impatient 
prejudice. 

BONAMY DOBRES 


The Pompadour 


Madame de Pompadour. By Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
SoMETIME in the Thirties there was a song in Paris which ran, I think: 


Avec la Pompadour, 

Faut toujours parler d’amour. 
Avec la Dubarry 

Faut toujours parler du prix... . 


and all the ladies had two lines each. It is a pity that royal mistresses 
have gone out of fashion because, quite apart from giving the publi¢ 
so much to talk about, they were a challenge to women when only 4 
few professions were open to them. Like all the best jobs, this was 
the hardest to get and the hardest to keep. i 

All Louis XV's mistresses had the Goncourt brothers as theif 
chroniclers. Madame de Pompadour is fortunate in having that 
witty choreographer Miss Mitford to devise her a splendid set 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


THE ANSWERS 


OF ERNST VON SALOMON 


3 
“Jt is unbearable but important.” 


Harold Nicolson in THE OBSERVER 

“It isa window into that dark, sinister, skeleton- 
laden cupboard, the German mind.” 

H. R. Trevor-Roper in the SUNDAY TIMES 35s. 


THE ANNOTATOR 


ALAN KEEN & ROGER LUBBOCK 
** For those who enjoy Shakespearean research—or 
indeed literary detective work of any kind—it is very 
strongly recommended.” Anthony Powell in PUNCH 


Illustrated 2ls. 
FICTION 
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DON SHARP 


** T enjoyed it all enormously and can thoroughly 
recommend it,” JOHN O’ LONDON’S 10s. 6d. 
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and the Life 


An outline of Christian Doctrine 
By J. R. MACPHAIL 
*... there is a freshness in his approach... a gift 
for everyday language and modern analogy... which 
makes this a fascinating book.’ Man. Guardian 
10s. 6d. net 


A Treasury of 
the Kingdom 


An Anthology 
By E. A. BLACKBURN and others 
A collection of passages which ‘bring home the 
eternal nature of the Christian message’ from authors 
who range from Plato, Seneca, and the early Christ- 
ian martyr, St. Ignatius, to William Temple, Albert 
Schweitzer, and others of our own time. 
10s. 6d. net 
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The strange and fascinating record of a man’s 
escape from the Japanese in Indo-China and of his 
hazardous thirty-day trek to freedom. 10s. 6d. 


ERNST JUENGER 


AFRICAN DIVERSIONS 


“The final ironic comment on the romanticism of 


escape... by one of Germany’s most distinguished 
writers.”’-—Manchester Guardian. 
“Freshness and universality . ..a rare clarity and 
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interest." —Times. 


EDITH WHARTON 


THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY 


“To read her is to be refreshed and re-assured that 
permanent values in Literature as well as life have 
not irretrievably depreciated.”—DANIEL GEORGE 
(B.B.C. Overseas Service). 12s. 6d. 
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INSIDE 
BUCHMANISM 


by 
GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


This book is the most. complete and penetrating study of 
the Oxford Group and Moral Re-Armament yet made. 
The author conducted his inquiry quite openly and, as 
his book reveals, received every facility from the Move- 
ment’s hierarchy for making his probe thorough and 
comprehensive. He takes the reader behind the scenes and 
describes every stage of his investigation, showing how, as 
every fresh avenue of inquiry opened up, it was followed 
patiently to its logical conclusion. His narrative provides 
an absorbingly interesting case-history of one of the most 
remarkable social phenomena of present times. 

12s. 6d. net 
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THE GIVASSA: The Nile 


was the national highway of 
Egypt long before oxen drew 


carts or men went on horse- 





back and even to-day in the 
face of competition from all forms of 
modern transport, the great river is 
still the cheapest means of transport- 
ing goods to and from the coast. The 
giyassa, the boat most commonly used 
for this purpose, varies in size but 
averages seventy-five feet in length. 
Like some ninety per cent of the craft 
in use on the Nile to-day it is a sailing 
vessel and carries a crew of two or 
three, the captain being frequently the 
owner as well, The cargo is stowed in 
the bottom of the boat and often rises 
above the bulwarks: a familiar sight is 
a giyassa piled high with earthenware 
jars, another typical load might 
include cotton, sugar cane and fer- 
tilizers. Our branches in Egypt are 
particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 


or local commercial undertakings. 


Please address your initial enquiries 
te our Intelligence Department, 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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Leaders of the Churches 
Commend the Bible Society’, 
THIRD JUBILEE 
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O ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS alot o 
n March 7 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in London — and to the 
great movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected **. tumed 
whole world. Since that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of Pomp 
making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they 
afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six huadel sense- 
million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similar cosy, ‘ 
societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred It is 
In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jubilee by eightec 
— giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now available in over a thousand A 
tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred). all is t 
—seeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures yourself as part of a movement to quickeg brothe 
the life of the church. have t 
— making a thank-offering which will help the Society to go forward better equipped into the hi 
tremendous decades which lie ahead. pun 
This work needs your Prayers and your Support an ap! 
her lo 
" ' He 
rom the Bishop of Lenten: falling 
Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field report 
would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves her be 
more thanks than we can ever give. : 
Miss 
—. ff forth 
From the Bishop of Worcester: at Ve 
} The whole Church prays for God's blessing on the Bible Society ay down 
‘it approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the “prof 
j unique character of the Bible, in its many languages, bringing light churc 
and direction to all races. ““‘We thank God upon every remem. rae 
brance” of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this, ious 
May it grow and prosper more and more. again 
Mi: 
Pq From the Rt. Rey. Professor T. W. Manson, D.D., Moderator of the [J dour 
« General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England: — 
® For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has it wa 
laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It happ 
is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society's 
achievement in the past is the measure of our responsibility for the Pom} 
future. than 
brott 
From the Rev. Dr. Donald O. Soper, M.A., President of the d 
- : anc | 
Methodist Conference: fact 1 
It is of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work of th 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We as Methodists would 
join with every other Christian denomination and communion in delug 
thanking God for those w ho were led to form it, and those who abso! 
during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so 
faithfully served its high purpose. 
From Ebenezer Cunningham, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge and Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales: 
The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches Futu 
depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. Fora T 
hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may HEI 
its further efforts be crowned with success troo} 
danc 
From Redford Crostield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Meeting of least 
the Society of Friends: whe! 
Friends are thankful for the work of the Bible Society through one Stoo 
hundred and fifty years, with all the opportunities of Christian ther 
co-operation which it has afforded ever since its foundation. May 
its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed. garr 
tonn 
From the Rev. H. Bonser, President of the Baptist Union of Great W 
Britain and Ireland: men 
Baptists have always demanded an unfettered Bible and we are mod 
grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society for making its 5 
revelation available to the poor of so many lands since 1804. May the 
the celebration of the Society's Third Jubilee lead many to study 
and obey the Royal Law! ado! 
bett 
From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: proj 
Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind and 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society $ H 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in well-nigh every corner of the 
the globe. Its effect has already been felt in turning countless 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book ther 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable cun! 
fror 
SPECIAL MEETINGS on MAY 5th, 1954 stuc 
in WESTMINSTER CENTRAL HALL Cov 
Annual Meeting 11.0 a.m. Jubilee Celebration 7.30 p.m. his 
To be addressed by delegates from overseas per 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY ___ dra 
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of variations. This is Les Fétes Galantes de Versailles, with a few 
genes at Trianon and thevother little places. There is a corps de 
pallet of courtiers with the horrid Duc de Richelieu, Choiseul, etc., 
ing a sinister appearance from time to time ied by a 
flash and a bang off stage. As a prelude there is that little 

of Fontenoy where all those poor officers were killed without 

even Fanfan La Tulipe to cheer them up. Miss Mitford has done 
alot of work. She has read everything from contemporary journals 
to the Dictionary of Cat Lovers. All these documents have been 
tumed into first-class Knightsbridge conversation and Madame de 
Pompadour is so nice—the author uses the word in its Knightsbridge 
that one could certainly ask her to tea. The chat would be 

cosy, as the blurb says, “*full of jokes and parties, fashion and fun.” 

It is nice too to think that a little hygiene has been injected into 

ishteenth-century history. Perhaps the most satisfying news of 
all is that the notorious Parc aux Cerfs was “a modest little private 
prothe! run on humane and practical lines.” This institution must 
have been a great relief to Madame de Pompadour, who made some 
pun herself about being as cold as a fish, and was forced to live on 
an aphrodisiac diet of trufflzs, vanilla and celery in order to satisfy 
her lover and save him from the arch-enemy, ennui. 

He was, of course, a thoroughly nice man, too, and almost worth 
falling in love with. After Madame de Pompadour’s death he is 
reported to have said that he never loved her at all and only kept 
her because he thought it would be rather unkind to throw her out. 
Miss Mitford’s Louis would never have done anything so caddish, 
for these lovers would have won the prize for the Happiest Couple 
at Versailles any day. However could Macaulay talk about “the 
downward progress of the monarchy,” and all that nonsense about 
“profligacy in the court, extravagance in the finances, schism in the 
church, faction in the parlements, unjust war terminated by ignomin- 
jous peace,” etc.? What a bore he was! Don’t ever ask him to tea 





in. 
Miss Mitford is most anxious that we should not consider Pompa- 
dour frivolous. “If it be true that she marked the maps of Germany 
... with mouches (beauty spots) to show the course of the campaign 
it was probably less out of a spirit of frivolity than because they 
happened to be within reach and were a convenient medium.” 
Pompadour was certainly much more practical and hard-headed 
than the Boucher portraits indicate. It is true that the Goncourt 
brothers saw in the poor lady ‘“‘a rare example of moral ugliness” 
and preferred Dubarry as an honest sort of harlot, in spite of the 
fact that Pompadour had culture with which to catch the conscience 
of the King. It is pleasant to think that there was a time before the 
deluge when Queens were nice, houses delicious and princesses 

absolutely sweet. We all enjoyed the party. 
MARGARET CROSLAND 


Definitely ENSA 


Future Indefinite. By Noél Coward. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


THERE was not much argument about it during the war—visits to 
troops by performers of one sort or another, especially by girl 
dancers, were a good thing. It could be suggested that they were at 
least as good for the morale of the troupers as of the troops especially 
when people were apt to forget that the middle two letters of ENSA 
stood for ‘National Service.” The horrors of war fade quickly and 
there is a merciful tendency to remember only the better shows at 
garrison theatres or on the temporary stages carted around in three- 
tonners. 

Why then should theatrical writers insist on spoiling such rosy 
memories by devoting so much of their autobiographical work to 
modestly recording the pleasure they gave and the dangers they 
faced? Invariably the most tedious chapter of any post-war life is 





= —— 










the one about how the artist roughed it overseas and how‘ the boys’ 
adored it. Now here is Ncél Coward, who might have known 
better, devoting most of three hundred pages to his war service as a 
propagandist, carrier of messages between very important people, 
and entertainer. 

His last big autobiographical work, Present Indicative, ended with 
the production of Cavalcade. He has had some stage successes since 
then and has become a figure in the film world too. The theatrical 
cunning and economy, which made the script for Brief Encounter 
from forty-five pages of the miniature Svill Life, flourished in the 
studios. How this happened and how the excited, impetuous young 
Coward became the quieter middle-aged man (a change reflected in 
his plays) is surely the story that was worth telling. It may be just 
perversity but I feel sure most people prefer actors and actresses and 
dramatists to write about the theatre, leaving diplomatists, statesmen 
and generals to the memoirs of generals, statesmen and diplomatists. 
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A continuation of his earlier book might help to dispel the Coward 
“*legend’ of which he complains: “It still exists today in 1952 with 
the slight modification that I am now an ageing playboy, still witty, 
still brittle and still sophisticated, although the sophistication is, 
alas, no longer up-to-date, no longer valid. It is a depressing thought 
to be a shrill relic at the age of 52, but there is still a little time left, 
and I may yet snap out of it.””. The idea of Mr. Coward as a “shrill 
relic” is more likely to be magnified than minimised by Future 
Indefinite. GERARD FAY 


A Novel Russian 
Turgenev: A Life. By David Magarshack. (Faber. 25s.) 


THE lives of almost all the great figures of nineteenth-century Russian 
literature are made memorable by dramatic lighting or by a spec- 
tacular curtain fall. Pushkin was of African descent and was killed 
in a duel by his wife’s lover; Lermontov similarly died in a duel; 
Gogol’s star rose in the sky, after which he fell into the pit of religious 
melancholy; Goncharov became a compleie psychopath; Dosto- 
evsky had epilepsy and was arrested and taken out to be shot; 
Tolstoy suffered conversion and the heaven and hell of his marriage; 
Chekhov was consumptive. What is there to make Turgenev’s life 
as easily memorable? 

It was, in many ways, an eventful enough life, though no man of 
imagination bore more passively the extremes of emotional frustra- 
tion. There were the years of domination by his mother, the evilly 
despotic mistress of Spasskoye, which left him scarred by fatigue in 
early life and by weakness of will. There was the tormented slavery 
—the sequel, in some sort, of this experience at his mother’s hands— 
of Turgenev’s lifelong passion for the opera singer Pauline Viardot, 
from which the agitated pattern of his comings and goings in Russia 
and western Europe took shape. There was the signal contribution 
of A Sportsman's Skctches to the whole climate of Russian feeling 
during the decade before the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, the 
explosive effect of Fathers and Sons upon Russian radical opinion in 
the decade afterwards. There was Turgenev’s increasing loneliness 
and hypochondria in self-chosen exile, the pathos of his last attach- 
ments and of his death from cancer of the spinal cord. Rich material 
for the biographer without a doubt, the strange record of Turgenev’s 
relations with his Russian contemporaries apart, and yct, surpr.singly, 
it appears that no full English biography has been published until 
now. 

For this there are, I think, two special reasons, both relevant to 
the pleasures of reading Turgenev today. One is simply that his 
novels and stories lost ground here for a time during the 1920s and 
after. The first Russian writer to impress himself deeply upon the 
imagination of the west, his poetical illumination, his melancholy, 
his very European-ness then came under a cloud; it was the headier 
stuff of the hypnotic and mystificatory Dostoevsky in translation 
which eclipsed all other Russian literature, even—fantastically—the 
work of Tolstoy. A second reason is that, in the revenges of 
time, all that was most topical in Turgenev’s work has been assimil- 
ated into the perspective of Russian social and literary history—a 
refractory element in English biography. This difficulty in particular 
Mr. Magarshack has overcome very well, though at the cost of 
ignoring, for instance, the common idealistic roots of Westerner and 
Slavophil and similarly disregarding what is remote and unreal in 
the political atmosphere of the later novels. 

The merits of his very thorough volume, which is clear and 
orderly in style, are considerable. Like recent Russian biographers, 
Mr. Magarshack has drawn extensively upon the correspondence 
and memoirs of Turgenev’s Russian and French contemporaries, 
some of them published only in fairly late years. Perhaps he quotes 
from them rather too exhaustively; one weakness of this Life is that 





Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
to them. 
The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ 
total published price plus 1s. per volume for postage. 
Cheques should be made payable to “‘ The Spectator Ltd.,” and 
orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR (Book Order), 
99 Gower Street, London W.C.t, England, 
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it describes rather than portrays. In piling up the first-hand evidence 
of Turgenev’s moods and movements the author scarcely ever pauses 
to take a good look at his subject or to glance back at the way he has 
come. As biography, in short, the book is always informative and 
intelligent but a little flat. Mr. Magarshack takes Turgenev’s work, 
incidentally, very much in his stride, commenting pertinently on the 
early poetry and the plays but restricting what he has to say by way 
of criticism of the novels and stories to illustration of Turgenev’s 
choice of character as a starting-point and not of ideas. 

The generosity, with its touch of simple goodness, of Turgenev’s 
temperament, as well as his besetting fatalism of mind, are most 
clearly apparent in his contacts with the other Russian writers of his 
day. It all makes a famous story, often comic and as often touching. 
A specifically Russian mischief bedevilled Turgenev’s relations 
with Nekrasov, with Goncharov, with Herzen, with Dostoevsky, 
with Tolstoy, to none of whom he was able to convey the modesty 
and charm which endeared him to Flaubert and his French friends 
and so deeply impressed Henry James. In these Russian relation- 
ships Turgenev was not always innocent of offence, but how wonder- 
fully well he comes off beside the meanness of Nekrasov, for instance, 
the envy and spite of Dostoevsky, the boorishness and suspicion of 
Tolstoy. Turgenev bore no grudges. His famous last letter to 
Tolstoy, barely two months before he died, imploring Tolstoy to 
return to literature, breathes a noble spirit. There was, indeed, 
much of nobility and wisdom in him along with his negative traits 
of character. 


R, D. CHARQUES 


New Novels 
The Tortoise and the Hare. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Open Arms. By Odette Joyeux. (Allan Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 
The Doctors. By André Soubiran. (W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 
Doctor Dear. By Mary Bethune. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue four novels under review have so many threads in common 
that they might form a tapestry. A prominent character in the first 
is a doctor with a weak heart, and its heroine suffers defeat in love. 
In the second, an elderly woman with heart disease dies in a frenzy 
because her young lover has deserted her. Towards the end of The 
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Bread is the symbol of food and the endless need for sustenance 
occupies considerably more than half the people of the world. 
Be it fish, flesh, fruit or flour, the services of a banker are 
needed at every stage to finance and facilitate growth, harvesting, 
shipment, processing and final marketing. 
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Doctors, in which many organs besides the heart are afflicte 
elderly woman is brought to hospital after attempting suicide y 
her young lover leaves her. Love and medicine are likewise enty; 
in Doctor Dear, and an old woman's death helps to confirm the 
heroine's final decision. 

The four fall naturally into pairs. Miss Jenkins and Mlle, Joyeux 
both deal with a triangle. Imogen, heroine of The Tortoise and th 
Hare, is married {to a successful barrister fourteen years her senior, 
If she does not understand him, still less does he understand her, 
Their small boy, Gavin, takes after his father, and understands 
enough of his mother to make him despise her. ‘She never does 
anything,” he tells his friend Tim. “She just suffers.” Imogen ig 
one of those radiant women who offer no resistance once their hol 
on love is threatened. As soon as she realises that she igs losina! 
Evelyn to Blanche Silcox, plain, tweed-clad, hoarse, and fifty, shy 
shows, in an agony pitiful to see, that Gavin's comment was tryg, 
Her few protests are so inept, so ill-timed, that the barrister cag 
reasonably, as she says, ‘destroy’ her. No less blind to the reactions’ 
of the village, despite his legal training, he had ‘*a majestic UNCOncer | 
for opinion when he had decided to ignore it.” The determinatiog 
of the elderly, unlovely Blanche to capture the only man she hy 
loved, and the skill, largely unconscious, with which she takes 
advantage of Imogen’s vagueness, make the main action of th 
story. A number of beautifully observed minor characters watch 
Imogen’s defeat but cannot avert it. She has their affection, by 
only one can reach her, the small boy Tim; and he, transformed by 
an attention which she gave at first carelessly out of an instinctiyg 
kindness, sounds her one note of hope at the end. 

This story, exquisitely told, fulfils one of the novel’s highest func. 































































tions by leaving us with a deeper understanding of life. Every §*',0%. 
husband with a streak of honesty will search his heart as he ponder hg Force : 
Evelyn’s usage of Imogen. But Miss Jenkins plays fair. It is q 90 a 
part of her triumph that she nowhere glosses over Imogen’s shore —*4* 
comings. The plight of one who is defeated before the fight beging Doan 
can seldom have been so truly shown. No one need shrink from fish. ( 
this book; its pain is lightened by a dozen portraits, all so delicately One ws 
drawn that we can see and hear the characters, and in some cases~ = 
ae” liga sa . oe — Bg. Roma 

Cecil’s, for instance—feel the very touch of their hand. The Tortoise ¥ y sedics 
and the Hare is a lovely and memorable novel, skilful, mature, J 4 “ 
M. The fi 


and penetrating. 

Open Arms might be quoted to show the difference between the ff x the c: 
French and English attitudes to possessive love. An elderly woman 
uses her immense wealth to seduce a handsome young man, and 
finds that he is using her money to entertain and hold a girl of twenty, ® 35™ 
In love for the first time, after a life of cold indulgence, Julia humiliates 
herself vainly, then writes to the girl a full confession, hoping to 
disgust her with Laurent. Laurent, despairing, writes his confession 


too. The girl replies. L Like « 
Narrowed to these three and concentrated on their passions, the 9% Ina 
story has an obsessive brilliance. The glare of the harsh southem = 
. : : 4&1 nee 
sun, the dry hot winds contrast with airless bedrooms heavy with J ¢ tere 
scent and strewn with costly underwear. Mlle. Joyeux, famous in § 4, More 
another medium, shows astonishing talent as a writer. But fora wet 
careless couple of pages at the end, for which the scheme of her bool § * = 
allows no place, this is a most accomplished performance, which 
more than once put me in mind of Adolphe. Mlle. Joyeux gives w 
passion, joy, and anguish: but Miss Jenkins, with her wider range, i," 
her cool tones, her light and shade and the greater depth of her §}@ Moli 


characterisation, gives us very much more. 

The Doctors, a translation of volumes one and two of Les Homma 
en Blanc, describes the experiences of Jean Nérac, a young medica 
student, from the day of his arrival at a Paris hospital. It gives 
details of his work—too full, perhaps, for delicate stomachs—and of 
his first ventures in love: but for M. Soubiran the spirit is always 
more important than the letter, and the born heaters, like Marianne, 
are distinguished sharply from the mere manual practitioners such 
as the surgeon who ciings to an outworn technique when a new one j 
saves pain and even lives. This is a noble book, superbly translated 
(rude puns and all) by Mr. Oliver Coburn. ; 

Doctor Dear, as its title suggests, is a smaller and cosier affair. 
Its heroine, a woman G.P. in partnership with a man, loses her heart 
but does not let her work suffer. Likeable, attractive, and good at het 
job, she is shown on her rounds and in contact with her colleagues, 
up to the time when she makes a decision in which heart and head 
have equal voice. The construction is amateurish, and the para 
graphing so restless that it made me feel | had hiccoughs, but the 
book’s sanity and soundness prevail. Anyone with a doctor in the 
family will relish a score of touches—for example, the cunningly 
angelic behaviour of a patient as soon as there is an attempt 
certify her. Doctor Dear should be widely enjoyed. 














L. A, G. STRONG 
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De Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
after noon on 
Tuesday week, 
Aprii 27th, 
and addressed: 
Crossword 1778, 
99 Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed. The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published in the 








j. It looks as if the Highlander wants his 
giass replenished. (8.) 


{. Forée must be applied here. (6.) 
§. An accession of donkeys? (8.) 
fi Ao uppish lot. (6.) 

i Unidentified girl of song. (6.) 


i. Underground worker with a wriggling 
( 


i. One stride takes in a lot of footballers ! 
, 7) 


ff. Roma dressing in confusion. (12.) 
i. Medical student's eponymous test ? 
(4, 4) 


UU. The first lady gets round the American 
company. (6.) 

& The cry of the bird. (6.) 

1). Plates for horses. (8.) 

%. Susan in at the finish. (6.) 

§. Dramatically his end is his beginning. 
(8) 


Down 

1, Mother comes up among the fish. (6.) 
1. Like cricket at St. John’s Wood? (6.) 
3. In a little mixed drink the Sappers get 
a breath. (7 

4&1 need a change. (4.) 

6. There’s a girl ! (7. 

1. More certain confusion about an emu 


fournsy, 41 Malvern Road, Orpingten, Kent, 


6 Molineux Street, Derby. 


Chambers’'s Twentieth 





16. The fount of inspiration. 
17. Company for the Vicar of Bray ? 
19. A very quiet ascent. 
20. Parson takes to Irish in misfortune. 
21. Put the answer in short on the tree. (6.) 
22. Precept not to be observed until May 





isa plant. (8.) be nl 
6. Indecision. (8.) A mYiLiom 
Solution will be published on April 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 





following issue. 
li. **‘No man was more ——— when he 
had not a pen in his hand” (Dr. 


Johnson). (7.) 


14. The archdeacons have a rod in pickle. 


oP) 

(8.) 

(8.) 
7.) 

(7.) 


is out. (6.) 


25. Rosette gained at the vegetable show 7? 
(4) 


Solution to Crossword No. 776 





30th. 


776 are as follows:—First prize to Mr. B. T. 


and second prize to Mr. F. G. Hewirr, 


Century Dictionary, 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN admiration and respect for the work of 
the General Council of the TUC I am 
second to none but | am bound to say that 
their objection to shares of no par (i.e., no 
nominal) value is just plain silly. The Gedge 
Committee which has recently reported 
was unanimous except for Mr. Beard, the 
TUC member, and not one of the witnesses 
examined was against the idea except the 
two stalwarts from the TUC. All the tech- 
nical witnesses representing investors were 
strongly in favour; only the accountants 
were lukewarm. The majority of the Com- 
mittee declare that there is a “substantial 
demand” for the change—Mr. Beard, in 
defiance of the evidence, denies it—and state 
emphatically that “there is no substance in 
any of the objections which have been made” 
by the TUC. The great advantage claimed 
for the no par value share, namely, that it 
is more honest, expressing more exactly 
what it really is, a fraction or aliquot part 
of the equity without a fixed, nominal value 
and avoiding, therefore, that potent source 
of misunderstanding— the dividend ex- 
pressed as a percentage of an unreal nominal 
value—all this is twisted by the TUC into 
the opposite, namely, that it is dishonest 
and makes for sharp practices among the 
directors and suspicion among the work- 
people. Is this wishful thinking on the part 
of the TUC? Does it want to see more 
commercial dishonesty and more labour 
suspicion? It would be very foolish if it 
did, for it would be playing into the hands 





COMPANY MEETING 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


Another Successful Year 


THE annual general meeting of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., will 
be held on May 6th in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, the Rt. Hon 
Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. 

Fire Department: Premiums at £16,239,922 
show an increase of £192,925 over the 1952 
figure of £16,046,997. We are able to report 
a profit of £963,414, 5.93 per cent., transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 

Casualty Department: Total premiums were 
£5,077,266, being £329,568 in excess of the 
1952 figure of £4,747,698. The underwriting 
profit is £366,374, representing 7.22 per cent 
of premiums compared with £290,943, repre- 
senting 6.13 per cent. for 1952. 

Marine Departmert: Income for 1953 was 
£1,702,750, compared with £1,845,375 in 1952 
We have transferred £216,855 to Profit and 
Loss Account. 

Life Department: The total new business 
completed amounted to £10,283,433 last year, 
compared with £13,713,864 in 1952. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: Net 
interest on Investments amounts to £945,913, 
compared with £864,023 in the previous year 
The transfers from the Fire, Accident and 
Marine accounts total £1,546,643 as against 
£1,825,353 in 1952. The proposed dividend 
of 10s. per share and the Preference dividend 
will absorb £648,500. United Kingdom taxes 
require £617,934, 

fe are left with a final 
Account of £13,622,933, representing the 
aggregate amount carried forward in the 
Accounts not only of the “ North British” 
but also of its Associated Companies at home 
and overseas, 
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reality, namely, the actual amount of prof Cust 
earned, and not mislead their members wi % lett 
dividends expressed as a Percentage of Numbe 
share with an unreal token value, SG 
of its Communist enemies. The truth is that Bonuses and the No Par Value Share’ § Ze?" 
the Companies Act and the Stock Exchange Mr. Beard’s final objection that n 3 
regulations, coupled with the Gedge Com- wales shaves make bonuses aad 10 par 
mittee recommendations, give adequate es sc g ~~ - +e and splitting’ wo 
tection to the investor. Now it is upto S@S!€t and that bonuses always lead to ay | 
Prowectea + : increase in total money distributions js seig fh #*? 
all of us, especially the TUC, to try to soadieners Of t ge sa SCI from t 
remove suspicion of the no par value share. COMFAaCIClory. Et Donuses are given, as ree | 
alleges, to reduce dividend percentages andl {ivvcd 
: : J i increase money distributions they coul Sussex. 
What Are Excessive Dividends ? for that reason be given with = par a ae 
1 admit this is going to be difficult. Take, shares. As a percentage rate does not ariy wi 
for example, the suspicion of high percentage = with them so there is no need to capitaligg comple 
dividends and bonuses. What is an excessive _ profits or reserves in order to present g ade 
dividend? Pressed for an answer the TUC reduction in the rate of the dividend Der sympat 
witness at the Gedge Committee replied: share. The present system of token valu § Os, 
**L could not say what I mean in terms of a equity shares makes for concealment of the - 
figure but it is something which, for our truth. Company directors could help the > 
purpose, would strike an average trade TUC to educate its members by issuing ene 
unionist as being excessive.” As Humpty statements which are intelligible to everyong —y 
Dumpty said: “‘When I use a word it means and by inviting representatives of thei § rt 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more _workpeople to attend their company meet fwi. 
nor less.” This seemed to me conclusive ings as associate (non-voting) members, -_ 
proof that the time has really come to The British worker is no fool about money, § test 
express dividends as so many shillings or If he had a simplified copy of the com § Sct 
pence per share of no par value. We  pany’s accounts he would quickly pick up § cane 
must compel trade union leaders to face the A BC of the no par value share. — 
Train 
Company Notes fos 
ii. 
By CUSTOS 4 
THERE was a tendency to take profits before _its shares are, therefore, inactive for most of ss 
the Easter holidays—some nervous people the twelve months. Its agency commissions gy 
always expect another war to start while the __ rise, of cqurse, with the rise in metal prices J tu 
Stock Exchange is closed— but the bull and in 1951 it had a bumper year as a result pet 
market remains, underwritten by Mr. of the Korean boom in commodities. Eam-§ Rela: 
Butler, and the general expectation is that ings then amounted to 42 per cent., butingy &" 


the upward movement will shortly be 
resumed. This does not mean that the 
investor can buy anything for a rise. As we 
have said on this page before, caution and 
selectivity must be the rule. This particularly 
applies to engineering shares, for last year 
saw a decline in exports and in the order 
books of most of the manufacturers of 
machinery and plant. VICKERS is the super- 
engineer, covering aircraft and shipbuilding 
as well as engineering goods, and it did well 
to maintain its profits last year and repeat 
its dividend of 15 per cent. out of earnings 
of 47 per cent. But if it had not been for 
the declaration of a one-for-one bonus issue 
the shares would undoubtedly have fallen 
more than they did—to 58s. 3d. Does the 
bonus mean, as the trade unionists would 
allege, that Vickers will pay out more in 
cash next year? The City is certainly not 
betting on it. The Company may not have 
to bear more losses in respect of the sale of 
Government compensation stock and it will 
benefit in due course from the new invest- 
ment allowances, but will there be more cuts 
in rearmament? A yield of only 5.2 per cent. 
at 58s. 3d. is not dcounting that political 
risk, 
* . o 

THe new American stockpiling programme 
and the significant rises in the sterling prices 
of metals since the beginning of the year, 
to which my colleague drew attention two 
weeks ago, should improve the prospects of 
AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION. This 
holding company, owning British Metal and 
Henry Gardner, is the largest metal and 
produce broker in the City. From a market 
point of view it is not a popular favourite 
because it pays only one dividend a year— 
in June for the year ending December—and 


1952 they dropped to 12.4 per cent. anda 4* 
metal prices fell again on the average in § cow 
1953, they are not expected to show much 
recovery last year. However, it is thought Te 
that the dividend of 8 per cent., whichha | “™ 
been paid for the past two years, will be 
maintained, especially as 1954 prospects f {he 
are so much brighter. At 21s. the shares Pl.) 
yield £7 7s. 6d. per cent. and with a break = 
up value of over 25s. they seem to mea A 
reasonably priced investment. If the The 
investor would like to couple a mead § {% 
speculation with this investment I would = 
suggest SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO at wor 
23s. 6d. The annual dividend is due and -s 
may be better than is expected. cies 

. . * civ 


i Dir 
I REFERRED recently to the disappointing pos: 
report of CANADIAN PACIFIC but added that wil 


it was difficult to recommend the sale of 4 
stock yielding 6 per cent. which would 
probably improve with Wall Street. Two 
facts have since emerged which justify 
holders sitting tight. First, the recovery i 
lead and zine prices will improve the trad- 
ing of its subsidiary Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting. Secondly, the 1953 income 
from oil rents and royalties amounted to 
$7.3 millions against $3.6 millions in 1952 
(This income is credited to land surplus 
account, not revenue.) |HUDSON’S BAY, 
which I recommended for mixing, have 
risen strongly from 102s. to 110s. on the 
report for the year to January, 1954, which 
showed a rise of 18 per cent. in net profits 
The directors are issuing one new share at 
70s. for every eight held. The companys 
lands will be found in most of the Canadiai 
oil fields. In fact, Hudson’s Bay 
Canadian Pacific together must have 4 
finger in every oil pie in Canada. 
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4 letters. 


Advertisement 
99 Gower 
Telephone E USton 32 


Classified advertisements must be 

3s. per line. Line averages 
Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Is, extra. Classified 
Dept., Spectator, 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
21 (5 lines). 


rs 





PERSONAL 





Ww ation- Cut Flowers. The 
ye gift r l ———. —— 
ylours mixe shades. irec 
eT est growers in the world. 
nen 1 gn. to 5 gms. a box. One quality 
wy the best! Write for catalogue. 
Allwood Bro Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
—-e Se me Wivelsfield Green 232/233. 
ART in extremely comfortable 
Miss CONNIE 


Local 


mics. 





ning 
‘ome 
d to 
952, 
plus 
BAY, 














papers, control of marking of candidates’ 
work, preparation of syllabuses, general | 
maintenance of standards, interviewing. 
Salary, including extra duty allowance, 
ot payable, £475-£1,383 men, £475- 
21,216 women. Starting salary up to 
e108 men, £877 women, according to age 
and experience. Application forms and full 
details from Civil Service Commission, 
m Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
312/54. Application forms to be re- 
turned by 15th May, 1954, 


E 


eo et RING MAY, 








The Contact 
(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W. Ps 


1a Brompton Road, 
Pi.) Gate turnings from Harrods. 


APPOI NTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements 


Director of Examinations: 
post in the Commission (London) with res- | 
ponsibilit 
will become vacant in August, 
25-30 on Ist August, 1954, but well qualified 
candidat 
Qualificat 
class hon 
History, 


ALDEBURGH, 









The Uplands, 

iw nes Art Classes § hours daily, 
complete with Tutors and Models, free 
eens DAN 1 Ch d 

00M DANCING lessons ear an 
aa etnetic Ruby Peeler, 2 Albert Gate 
(near Hyde Pa Hotel). KEN 8666-8070. 

ALLER, “ ADHITE ’’ men's shoes in- 
_ heigt in Details free: City Shoe 
Co, (Rm 147 Holborn, E.C.1 

NCER PATIENT. 54274. Poor man (66), 

eeeured, living in lodgings. Needs extra 
pourishment Please help us to care for 
him (also h indreds of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed. National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria St., 
6.W.1, 
CAPITAL APPRECIATION follows wise in- 
vestment, and wise inve tors Boe the 
Investor's Chronicle. Two issues sent free 
ef charge on — to 72 Coleman 
Btreet, ndon, E.C 
CAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal 
courses. Bre ares 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training Co , Brighton, 6. 
CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. 
From £15 158 installed. Leafiet. L.W.T. 
Ltd, 170 Richmond Road, Twickenham. 


pop. 3832 

FLOWER PAINTER with personal style 
and high colour sense offers to paint 
pictures to match interior decoration | 


(modern or period) for a very reasonable 
fee. Commission 


involves no obligation to 





buy.—Box 824C. 

PSYCHOLOGIST gives advice on mental 
lems and difficulties of daily life. 
Relaxation therapy. Nerve stimulating 
treatment. The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck | 
6t., London. W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 9600. 

Ask for brochure, 

CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
jenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner. Details os 


Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
finings, frames, etc. Post or call for 
estimate —Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “‘S,’ 


(corner Beauchamp 





————+— ——> 





must be made 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a 
woman aged 
the, or the employment, 


man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
18-59 inclusive unless he or 
is excepted from 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order 1952 
CIVIL SERV ICE COMMISSION. Assistant 


for History and General papers 
1954. Age 


over 30 will be considered. 
ions, Degree, preferably with first 
irs, in History, or Economics with 
or Philosophy, Politics and Econo- 
Good university or school teaching 


experience desirable, examining and inter- 
viewing experience an advantage. 
Critica] examination of draft examination 


Duties. 













UROPEAN 
RADIO 


GRAMME 


TIONS, NEw 


nn” 





BLACKS? 


through a | 


This pensionable | 


A FRENCH/ENGLISH Secretarial vacancy 


occurs tn the Central Administrative Office | 
of a large organisation th world-wide 
interests. Applicants should be capable 
typists with a good gemeral _ education, 
ble . soung fluent French 
and must be prepared to type from dicta- 
phone records in both languages. 
Position is an important 
high standard of work is required. Th 
salary will be commensurate with the quali- 
fications anq abilities of the successful 
candidate. Apply initially in writing to 
the Personnel Officer, May & Baker Ltd., 
Dagenham, Essex. 
| PART-TIME ASSISTANT SECRETARY, or 
coulq be full-time combined with house- 
keeper or assistant matron work Apply 
Headmistress, St, Felix School, Southwold 





LITERARY 
PEN Can Pay For Your Holiday 
year people of all ages, coached by 
ondon Schoo} of Journalism, turn 
holiday experiences to account by 
artiales or stories. Why not you ? 
acquire the professional touch you 
with your pen 
from Prospectus 
Journalism, 57 


YOUR 


writing 
If you 
can always make money 
Free book and advice 
Dept., London School 
Gordon Square, W.C.1 MUS. 4574 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscriptien. National Geog. Maga- 
zine, 47s, 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s, 6d.; Popular 
Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List free.—Thomas & Co., 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office statt 
men and women. Typewriting Duplicating 

Stella “Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W.C.2 
TRAfalgar 9090, 

‘ KNOW-HOW ” rings 
Success. No Sales-—-No Fees. Send for 
| Free R.1. ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
| Success.” B.A. School of Successful Writing 

Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work.— 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work.—Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, E:sex. 

RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD 

gt 


of 


you Writing 


| Special Spring number of he Pain 
View,”" the Humanist Quarterly, articles 
| by J. H. Oldham, Lance Whyte, H. 

| Blackham, J. B. Coates, and others. Is. lid 
| (post free) from 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, Kensington, W.8. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free | 


Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 859), 
| Palace Gate, London, 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
ing for the best posts at St. Godric's 
Secretarial or 2 Arkwright Road, 


London, N.W Ham 598, 

CAMBRIDGE VACATION COURSE on 
ENGLISH LITERATURE SINCE 1918 
A Residential Course of unusual interest 
for both British and foreign students of | 
English Literature will be held in Hughes | 
Hall, Cambridge, from July 14 to August 
4, 1954. Full particulars from F. E. Bell, 

| M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 
COMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or older 
students at Davies's White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465 
DAVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 17437. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 





_ 





tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many 
| practical (mon-exam.) Courses in busines 








subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretaria! School, 
34 St. Giles, Comprehensive training; Grad- 
uate Course, Next term, May 3. Prospectus. 
PORTUGUESE EVENING CLASSES. All 
grades. Portuguese Language Committee, 
2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7180 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
saneee University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M A., LL.D., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.l. MAY. 
| (3 lines). 








= 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


| ANGLO-GERMAN ASSOCIATION, Lord 
Pakenham on “A _ Visit to Germany” 
Thursday, April 22nd, Seymour Hall, Sey- | 
mour Place, W.1, at 6.30 p.m. 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. 
State Apartments and King’s 


The | 
Private | 
Open in- 


works of art. ally 10 to 5 


' cluding Sundays. 
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HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS, 1954. Exhibition | 
of furniture, fabrics, pottery, ca 


carpets, etc., 
by leading designers. Fourth floor. --Heai 


| and Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. | 





The | 


one and &@ very | 
e ' 


| 


| 


| 


tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | 


HOKUSAI.. An exhibition of Drawings & | 
Watercolours. Arts Council Gallery. 4 St. | 
| 


James’s Square, S.W.1. Open till May 1. | 
Closed Good Friday, Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Sats., 10-6., Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Ad- 


mission free. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. RECENT PAINTINGS BY CATHLEEN 









































MANN. Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1 
NEW EUROPE GROUP LECTURES on 
“East and West,”’ Friday, 23rd April; Sir 
John Pratt, ‘‘ The Role of Britain in the 
Far East."’ Swedenbor; Hall, Barter 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m 
* PARIS-LONDRES.” Pictures acquired 
recently in France, by RENOIR, DEGAS, 
MONET, BONNARD, DUFY, ROUAULT 
SOUTINE, etc, 9.30-6. Sat, 9.30-1. Tooth's 
31 Bruton Street, W.1 
TATE GALLERY. Pleydell-Bouverie Col- 
lection of French Impressionist Paintings 
Weekdays 10-6, Sunday 2-6 Admission 
Free. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Barbara 
Hepworth Retrospective Exhibition 
vings and Drawings, 1927-1954 Week 
11-6 Sundays 2-6 Closed Mondays 
Admission free. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW LINDSEY, Bay. 2512 8 (ex. Mon.) 
Sun 5 & 8 Juno & The Paycock. Mems 
MEETING 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
17 Dover St., W.1. Sunday, 25 April, Ta‘k 
The Poet in the Theatre by Patric Dickin- 
son. Members 2s. Non Members 3s. Mem- 
bership invited 
SHOPPING BY POST 
CLOTTED CREAM. 9 1 Ib., 5s Ib 
postage included H, Rogers, Rasnythun 
Farm, St. Keverne, Heiston, Cornwall 
| CLOTTED CREAM, packed in 4 Ib. and 
| Ib, tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
6d and 10s respectively.—We:sex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
CORDUROY SLACKS BARGAIN! ! Enczlisn 
super-quality Corduroy Slacks, perfectly 
tailored, 2 pockets, d mid-brown 
| Ladies’ 24 in.-34 in. w 49s. 6d.. post 
ls. 3d. (reduced from 75s.). Gentlemen's 
32 in.-40 in. waists, inside leg 28 in.-33 
69s, 11d. post Is. 3d., genuine 5 gn. qualit 
Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 
“ELBIE" DUSTLESS DUSTER, dusts, 
cleans, polishes, no shaking required 
Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic Eulogised 
by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operative, 
Hardware Store Chemists, Drapers, ete 
| In case of diffi y. port free 2 id. from 
D. Batley & Co., Stockport 
GOOD VALUE. Two 1 ib. tins Best Pork 
Lunch Tongues 19s. 6d., Six 3 oz. tins 
Fancy Canadian Lobster 31s. 6d., Six 4) oz 
jars Delicious Chicken Breasts 41s. 9d 
Delivery to door anywhere U.K. post paid 
|} Grayson & Co. (London) Ltd., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1 
PRUNES. Extra large size, not generally 
obtainable 3 lb 10 6d. 6 Ib. 20s. Post 
paid. Shilling Coffee Cx Ltd., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, F.C.3 
SHETLAND WOOLLENS direct from Shet- 
lland. Fair Isle gloves 9s. 3d., berets %s 
| lace scarves 10s. 6d Write for price lists 
Box 817C 
ACCOMMODATION 
CENTRE FOR SEA AND MOORS. Ideal for 
visitors with car. Comfortable farmhouse 
Excellent food. All conveniences Terms 
8 gns. Write Giles, Westcombe, Darting- 
m, Totnes, South Devon, 
EDINBURGH.—Sup oe resid. (private 
villa). 4. food 1s full board 
12s, 6d. B. B Box. 578C 
| FURNISHED a. PART-FL RNISHED Large 
| bed-sitting room and kitchen in detached 
modern house with bath-Ascot and water- 


} 


5306 | 


softener, Facilities for occasional additional 









guest. leasant surroundings, 10 minutes 
Bromley South st (London 20 minutes 

fast train). Suit business woman or 
widow.—Box 825C. 

TO LET.—Comf Willerby caravan in 
pleasant situation on farm Holland, 
Bibury, Glos, 

f — mes — 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
| ISLAND HOLIDAY. Small fully furnished 
| cottage om remote islang off Donegal. 4 

comfortable beds, some modern convenien- 


fe 
| 
| 


Apartments with Regeacy furniture and | 


| ces. 
April-October, 


use of dinghy 
accommodation: 
WELbeck 1740 


Daily help. Own beach 
5-7 gens 


| dates still available. Mayo 


“HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ABERSOCH. Monte Belle Hotel. beautiful 
surroundings, h. and c. all room~, spring 
interiors, excellent food and personal ser- | 
vice assured Happy holiday 


BARMOUTH, WALES, for glorious scenery. 
te private hot Sea front. Ball- 


room, . table tennis. Brochure from 
P. Waddling’ 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 
Cliff. Tel: 1944. 3 rms, yds. sea 
front. Gardens, Putting Green Garages. 
Superlative food. 6 gns. weekly. 8-9 gns. 
summer. 


FOR THOSE requiring a quiet re tful hollt- 





day by the sea. Double Barn Hotel, Selsey, 
Sussex, offers good food in pleasant 
surroundings. All bedrooms fitted h. and 
c, and electric fires, Well app nge, 
large veranda, sun lounge. Ce 

throughout Garden w 

adjoining. Now booking 

Summer. Children at red 





Courtenay recommended 








brochure 
*ANBRIDGE HOTEL, Appleb Westmor 
land. On Roman Road overlook’n: Eden 
Valley Magnificent w La Hills and 
Pennines Good entre n and 
walking, Fishinz, Gx Cent. bt Bi'liard 
Library and Music Room. R. Licence. T.V 
RAC, AA. Tel 71 
GOOD FOOD CLUB member nmend 
ver 800 = throughout Britain which 
erve a rd real at a@ rea onab'e price 
n the GOOD FOOD G ea ! 54 Revi ed 
and enlarged and still mn a'l book 
sellers _Pu blished by Cc ass oh & Co., 37 
St. Andrews Hill. London E.C.4 
HOLIDAY at the luxurious Hotel de« Pal 
mier sainte-Maxim famous for cuisine 
comfort Pam f leading t 
water's edge Me titer 
ranean sea Mo ve tariff 
Write Proprietor 
* LITTLE GUIDE to Villaze Inns. Hotels 
Farms Guet Houses” Rec onmended 
epitality through Br.tain fd.. postace 
id.. from Victor } r Harb purside 
Torquay 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. Unique 
atmosphere position 1 and =sservice 
Detai led bi AA. R.A.C Sign- 
posts Abersoch 66 
PYRENEES..-Guest House. Library, garden 
Write Bachy, Baxnére le Bigorre, France 
RYE.—Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
Street, receive guest Tel Rye 2207 
RYE.— The Hope Anchor RAC AA 
approved License Seciuded walled 
garden. Superb position in a lovely centre 
for holidays Rye 221¢€ 
S.W, CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE Rest 
relax. refres} Torre Vean Private Hotel, 
Porthieven..-Lt.-Com. Selby 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


A PLEASANT AND UNIQUE way of spend- 
me a mid-August holiday--14 days packed 
interest for lovers of Drama, Historic 
Rui and Country Life. Brochure from 
Playphonic Produttions Ltd., 21 Cambrian 
Road, Newport, Monmouthshire 


FARM HOL DAYS. The 1954 Farm Holi- 
day de:cribes Britain's Best Holiday 
Far f Pictures, Price 3s, 2d. p.p 
Porm Guide, 49 Broomlands 8t., Paisle 
HARROGATE French Week, 14-19 
Full Programme and Holiday Guide 
W. W. Baxter, Royal Hall, Harrogate 
HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA, Villa by 
private boat-house One hour from & 
burg Pleasant friendiy atmosphere, ¢ 
Austrian food, lovely surroundings, all incl 
Austrian Shillin day 70 Write 
Mrs. von Hacklaender, Vienna IV, Viktor- 
gase 12, Austria 


INDEPENDENT HOLIDAYS. 
gramme ontains a specia 
to holida for people wh 
on their own and not 
parties Examples are 8 
half-pension for £17 
Rome, Florence, Venice 
day tour to Provence and 
Orange, Avignon, Arles 
10s We also publish 
about independent holidays 
Greece and Yugoslavia Write tor 
programme (and speciaj leafiets 
tioned if required) to R.A. — 
Park Road, Baker Street, N.W 


Stranger! Pause! 


Death! Death! 
Now Join that phantom silent throng 
4nd in their ranks, march parallel 
With us the quick, march parallel. 


LINCOLN. Of the many called promt- 
nence in history, but few achieve greatness, 
And of these few, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was, is, ang will remain, one of the Great 
Ones of the Earth. President and Leader 
of the Northern States in the American 
Civil War, 1861-65, his mind was noble, 
his heart was pure, his cause was just. 
He died, by the hand of treachery and the 












June 
irom 








per to 


Our 
ection 
prefer 


1954 pro- 
devoted 
two go 
with organised 
days in Paris 
I5s.; 15 day 
for £45; 
Riviera, 
Menton 
special 
to 
full 
men- 
48 (Q) 





16 
visiting 


for £42 
leaflets 


acsassin’s bullet, 89 years ato today, April 
15th, 1865, and He now belongs to the 
Ages.”* 


Sound! 


of Memories.) 


Trumpeter ! 


(Issued by the Compan; 
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Ashley Courtenay recommended 


These are some of my 
personally recommended hotels 
covering Britain 


WOODSIDE HOTEL 





5 S | = For other districts please write 
| enclosing stamped addressed 
a envelope to address below, 


HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. MELKSHAM, Wilts. SANDRIDGE PARK, RICHMOND GILL, Surrey, MORS: 


reach of Edinburgh. Famous 


a West End standard Hotel of sheer contentment in a perfect land, 


HOTEL A Country « ? country hotel in beautiful park- HOTEL, just by the Park Gates and over. 
4 miles east of Bath. Restful, looking the Thames. Offers quiet and 


4i-acres grounds, Tennis, Cro- luxurious and well-mannereq with admir- comfortable residential quarters from 1% 


of Forth, with Golf, 


with private bathroom. able cooking and remarkably good wines. ns., with easy access to City and West 


Attractive cellar cocktail lounge. Bus to Utterly different from the usual style. End Tel.: Richmond 4676 


Boating and Bathing 


THE COVENANTERS INN 


Bexhill passes the Hotel. Write or telephone Melksham 3388. ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAy. 


Herst bux 3299 
a oe MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD. TON. Lovely Country House in sheltered 


HOTEL IMPERIAL Situated in 3-acres of grounds; aims at Bay, with terraced gardens to water's 


wonderful island position 4 high standard of catering and comfort edge. Beautifully furnished, every modern 


modernly appointed 


sea. 9-hole Golf Course, AT ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. Con- convenience. First-class cuisine Club Bar. 
Bowls, Putting, all in valescence? Honeymoon? Or just in Sailing, Fishing. Terms from 45s, per 


grounds First-class com- holiday mood? Exmoor, the sea and day. Trains met Truro Tel.; 322, 





is a home of gracious 


NR. BARNSTAPLE 





€ Cocktail bar; Northfield make @ happy combination. gypRRORNE, Dorset THE 
Zallroom. Tel.: 67441. Tel.: 064 HOTEL. A favourite ‘ half-way i 
HOTEL L'HORIZON MORTEHOE, N. Devon HILLSIDE between London and the West; Birming- 
a Spring holiday, come COTTAGE HOTEL A small, friendly, ham and the South A first-class base, 
= dern luxury hotel country-by-sea hotel with a big reputa- too, for exploring the Hardy Country. 
= sands and & Medi- tion for comfort, good food and service Fully licensed Quietly positioned close 
=. "Dancing Conti- Licensed Safe bathing, Surfing. Golf, to the Abbey Church. Tel.: 23, 
ae cktail Bar Tel.: Television. Free Beach Huts, Surf board, @remnenennie = —— 
. -. @tc. Film Shows. Tel.: Woolacombe 47. oe 





Managing Director, Mrs. 


Internationally famous on the mal'ty, magnificent food. Right on own 
warmth and friend- ation and amenit 
yuntains and places of 


NEAR NEWQUAY, Cornwall. GLENDOR- TORQUAY GRAND HOTEL. For your 

Di ialaaiinas GAL. Nigel Tangye offers Continental , 

istrict. KESWICK holiday by Cornish sea. Comfort, infor- spring and Summer h lidays. Facing 
All lakes, lovely beach Golden sands, rock pools, 

interest sun-bathing, surf-bathing Children ‘ull south overlooking Torbay, with ten- 
with or without a car welcomed Licensed for residents 7-14 





fh 





catering and service Kes- gns May/July 10th, then 11-20 gns. nis, squash, golf and dancing all free to 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 


Sussex, COUNTY HOTEL HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of residents. Write S. R. Paul. Tel.: 22% 


Haywards Heath main line 


mainl reside 




















NEAR GUILDFORD, 
Sountry Manor atmos- 


Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury) Beautiful 
ic unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fish- 
ffic ing, shooting, riding, tennis, swimming 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmos- 
sre combine to make this an hotel you 
ulg visit Tel.: Lianrhaiadr 244 


TORQUAY. THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. Life 
has * Continental ’ charm at The 
Imperial, Torquay. Tropical palms, bive 
skies, your wn private beach and sun 


this lovely r 
ind f pass 








and mfort happily ® 
ppuy sh 








intry house pursuits - . 
‘ . ~ terraces. 5 acres of gardens fronting t 
irdy, Resident Director PAIGNTON PALACE HOTEL Magni- sea 150 quper’ row A and me hang 
ficently situated overlooking Torbay. Safe Own Tennis Squash Golf Dancing 
HENDON HALL. First. 8@thing opposite Hotel. Private gardens nightly, Cinema on Sundays .. . or just 


nce home of Jelephone 57481-2. Manager M relax in the comfort and luxury « 

We st End Ex el- Mrs. Scott TRUST HOUSES MI Europe's finest seashore hotel 7; 

ed Phones all PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEENS HOTEL so near—this English H 

rivate bath Hard A favourite hotel in @ favoured position Mediterranean Manner Wri 

Billiards, Swimming Pool This first class hotel overlooks Mount’s Imperial Hotel, Torquay, Devon, for 
If Club. Hendon 1456 Bay, and makes a fine headquarters tor Brochure SS 


el 















touring the Cornish Riviera fron t. Ives 
to Land's End and the Lizard. T 2371 TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
MOUNT PLEASANT for holidays or residence Standing in 
" 8 . RAVEN HALL 3-acres of grounds overlookis Torbay 
RAVENSCAR, Scarborough. RAVI aL C.H., Lift Under the personal supervi- 


situated Supremely , 
HOTEL A completely self-contained sion of Mr. & Mrs. B. L. Tobin, Resident 


first-class cuisine, — 7 . sim. Proprietors. Write for Brochure (8) and 
. fully-licensed holiday hotel. Heated swim details. Tel.: Torquay 3746 


iful gardens. Under ™ing Pool, hole Golf Course, Putting TROON, Ayrshire. MARINE HOTEL. One 
Hard Court Tennis, Bowls, Billiards of the best situated and equipped hotels 

— wo . - P on the Clyde coast. On sea front, over- 
Dancing (Orchestra)—all free to residents looking tw golf courses, and only 1) 
Riding available Fully inclusive terms hours by air from London Luxury 





{ Mrs. Tilla How 


« appointments, private suites, « tail bar. 
ma " 35s. to 50s. per day. Tel.: Cloughton 233 ys oom jay dinner dances K Vilvanidre 
Wilts Centre of Manager Tel.: 980 


interest on the great g7 IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
AILESBURY ARMS HOTEL. Set in a unique position over- NR. TRURO, Cornwall. PENDOWER 
from East to West or jooking Bay, and 10 mins. walk from HOUSE, Ruan High Lanes Warmth, 





this prominent fully town centre, this 14 bedroom hotel will comfort and an air of gracious living 

el is a delightful place appeal to all appreciative of comfort, goog await you in this typically English home, 

Halt Awhile.” Ground ¢o0q and cheerful service Licensed set down on the water's edge of the 

Marlborough One. 9-12 gns. Summer; 7-9 gns. Spring and Salubrious Roseland Peninsula. Own farm 
Autumn. Tel.: 199. and market garden. Tel.: Veryan 241 


COMPLEAT ANGLER z 
from London, overlook- SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 


Thames's most beautiful HOTEL. At this long-established. 65- HOTEL. Only 30 mins. from London 
for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. bedroom hotel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Crawley Own Swimming Pool, Golf, Tennis, 





Private bathrooms avail- facing south; mearby facilities for Sea 


atford-on-Avon (70 offer a personal WELCOME in the fullest Squash, Bowls, Billiards, Danc ng—all 
cuisine and service. sense of the word. Delightfully situated, free to residents. 150 rooms (many with 
private bath), and self-contained suites. 
ating, Golf. Apply Fishing, Shooting, Golf. Licensed. Tel.; Very moderate inclusive terms, Weybridge 
Marlow 915. Shanklin 2101 1190 
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House Hunting or Holidays ? 


Golf, Fishing, or Sailing ? No matter what your require- 
ments are it will pay you to buy a copy of 


“Tet’s Halt Awhile” 


8/6 from all newsagents or direct from 


ASHLEY COURTENAY - 68 ST. JAMES’S STREET - S.W.l 





1896. Published by Tae Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower & 


Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 144.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, April 16, 1954 
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